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March 20, Senator Borah made several in- 
accurate and some foolish statements. He made 
Daniel Webster figure in the Mason-Slidell incident 
which occurred a good eight years after his death. 
He thundered at a_ gallery 
questioner: “The powers be- 
hind the League of Nations 
have divided up the earth. 
They have divided up China.” 
This is sheer hokum.The earth 
was pretty well divided and 
China was “divided” long be- 
fore the League of Nations 
existed. The “powers behind” 
the League, of course, are 
guilty of every crime they ever committed in all 
their histories. So is the human race, so is Senator 
Borah; so are you; so-is your old Uncle Sam. The 
League was and is an attempt to defeat the preda- 
tory instincts of individual nations, to work against 
division of conquered countries, to respect the rights 
of minorities. 
However, it is not by the impromptu fustian of 
an excited and somewhat emotional orator that 


I his replies to hecklers at New Haven on 








Senator Borah’s speech should be judged. The 
prepared and thought-out address he delivered was, 
we believe, an able and honest presentation of the 
spirit which should control the foreign relations of 
our Government. Senator Borah spoke for all fair- 
minded liberals when he upheld the principle of 
arbitration of international disputes, and he fairly 
exuded sanity and common sense when he ridiculed 
the fake Bolshevist bugaboos of our trembling 
State Department. 


A few weeks ago a high official of this Govern- 
ment had this to say in discussing the affair of 
Mexico: “‘ We find its hand (the Third International) 
clutching at the heart of our sister republic on the 
South. We find it stirring up trouble in Asia, in 
China, in Nicaragua.”’ And then the speaker signif- 
icantly adds: We must have a strong army and 
navy “to assist weaker nations to maintain free 
Government.” 

This statement is to be commended for its candor. 
It tells the whole story. It is too often true that 
wherever a people may be found seeking to throw 
off foreign domination, to establish their own Gov- 
ernment and protect their own interests, some strong 
Government discovers a Bolshevistic conspiracy and 
thereupon a benevolent desire with the army and 
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navy “to assist weaker nations to maintain free 
Government.” 


Having disposed of Mr. Kellogg’s fears in 
Nicaragua, he turned to the Mexican situation, and 
summed up as follows: 

I believe Mexico is acting in good faith. I have 
examined the laws of more than one country where 
the attempt has been made to break up large estates, 
and in none of these countries do the laws more 
thoroughly respect the vested rights of foreigners. 
For myself I do not fear to say that I sympathize 
with Mexico in her task. She may fail in this great 
national effort, but I do not propose to commit the 
crime of wishing her to fail. 

If I should be convinced that there is willful and 
deliberate purpose to destroy American life or 
American property I think I should be as swift as 
anyone to go to their protection, but so long as 
there is evidence of a sincere effort to solve this 
problem in harmony with our substantial rights I 
feel we should codperate in a spirit of genuine help 
and friendship. Especially do I feel that these slan- 
derous statements that Mexico is actuated by a 
spirit of ruin, of destruction; that she is governed 
and controlled by communistic influences from 
abroad; that she is simply seeking plunder, can bring 
no good to our own people and in no way protect our 
interests in Mexico. 

There is a higher and better and more peaceful 
and lawful method by which to protect our interests. 
God has made us neighbors — let justice make us 
friends. The first step toward justice is to stop mak- 
ing false and unfair statements about Mexico. 


To all this we cry, Amen! Senator Borah’s ideas 
are those of a statesman, in this instance, and of 
an honest man. This country is rich enough and 
strong enough to tell the truth and to act fairly and 
generously by other nations without fear or quib- 
bling. Contrasted with the equivocal actions of our 
official State Department, Mr. Borah’s voice is a 
fine clear note. . 

We should like to hear Mr. Borah on the recent 
abrogation of the smuggling treaty with Mexico. 
It has been generally interpreted as the first move 
in fortifying Mexican revolutionists. The State 
Department, as so often of late, leaves us in the 
dark as to its real purpose. If this be pressure no 
Calles, we should like to know just what it is in- 
tended to accomplish. 


Exploiting the Finny Kind 
Puss dealers as represented by Mr. E. H. Cooley, 


manager of the United States Fisheries Assoc :a- 
tion, are satisfied that the public must be educated 
to the importance of eating fish. The “best adver- 
tising brains in this country” are to be called on for 
this campaign of education. It seems that nowadays 
Mr. John Citizen is — to all intents and purposes — 
an imbecile. He doesn’t know what to eat, or what 


to wear, or where to live, or what to drink, or how. 
to play, or how to remember Mr. Addison Sims of 


Seattle — unless some great, brainy advertising 
man tells him or educates him in a five-million- 
dollar campaign. Sometimes we grow a little tired 
of being educated. Being weak-willed and foolish 
we generally yield to reiterated education and find 
ourselves believing at least in the virtues of such 
repulsive things as union suits and bran and pure 
soup. We have been sold a habit we didn’t want. 
This is known, not as creating a new and un- 
necessary demand, but as a campaign of educa- 
tion, and the advertising fraternity regard their evil 
work as a great public service. They get throaty and 
noble and hover on the edge of tears whenever they 
pause to think and talk about what they are doing 
for humanity. It seems almost incredible to them 
that they can be, that any men can be, as unselfish 
and self-sacrificing and high-minded as they are. 
We have nothing against fish — except two slight 


attacks of ptomaine poisoning and one case of hives. | 


We like fish, especially when fresh. We really do not 
need education on this point, and we would prefer 
to have all this educational money spent on perfect- 
ing fish refrigeration or on de-hiving them. But we 
must recognize that the case is hopeless. The fish 
dealers have been sold the advertising idea. They 
have even adopted a lyric slogan which runs or walks 
as follows: 
The codfish lays a million eggs, 
And the helpful hen lays one, 
But the codfish doesn’t cackle, 
To tell us what she’s done; 
And so we scorn the codfish coy, 
And the helpful hen we prize, 
Which indicates to you and me 
It pays to advertise. 

The ancient Greeks, one recalls, believed or pre- 
tended to believe that fish were brain food. A sculpin 
a day keeps the alienist away, as Herodotus put it. 
Whether this generalization is true or not, it is clear 
that fish are going to be very good for some of “the 
best advertising brains in this country,” and that 
is a very cheering thought for the rest of us. 


The Great Moment for Nationalist 
China 


ITH the fall of Shanghai, the most important 

city of Central China has come into the 
hands of the Nationalists. No resistance was offered 
by the northern troops defending the city; as the 
Nationalists approached the city, they sped helter- 
skelter off to Nanking at the north which became the 
next objective of the victorious army. There, no 
doubt, the leaders will decide to rest upon their con- 
quests and gather their forces for a northern drive 
when they are better prepared to make sure of their 
conquered territory. 


? 
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The capture of Shanghai is of the utmost signifi- 


‘cance. Outside of Canton, from which the military 


movement started, it is the most important city in 
South and Central China. It is the key to all the 
Yangtze River ports and, what is more important, 
is one of the strongholds of foreign penetration 
against which the Nationalists so strenuously pro- 
test. Though the international 
and French concessions have 
not fallen into their hands and 
are being guarded by a formi- 
dable force, the occupation of 
the city gives the Nationalists 
every right to deal with foreign- 
ers as the de facto government of 
that part of China. A new order 
was instituted for the conces- 
sion of Hankow, up the Yang- 
tze, on March 15, and now Chinese sit upon the 
municipal council as well as foreigners. Some such 
arrangement will doubtless be made with regard to 
the Shanghai concessions. The absolutism of the 
foreigner in China with his extraterritoriality and 
special privileges is broken, probably forever, and 
we should be the last to mourn its passing, if clear 
sailing were ahead. 

But the “if” is a great one. A general strike has 
been called in Shanghai, mobs of restless Chinese 
rove the city, and it is too early to decide whether 
the Nationalist generals can — or will — keep the 
populace in control. If a direct attack is made upon 
the international quarter, bullets may be necessary 
to protect the 37,000 foreigners quartered there. If 
fighting occurs, there is no telling where it may end. 
Under the circumstances, the powers are to be con- 
gratulated for their farsighted policy of sending an 
adequate defense force to Shanghai before the city 
was in actual danger of attack, for there is no doubt 
but that the foreign troops will serve as a strong 
deterrent to willful mobs. 

The Nationalists have in their hands the future of 
China. If they are strong enough to hold the people 
in check and deal temperately with the foreigners, 
then they will gain the actual sovereignty for their 
Government which they seek. Otherwise, a real 
war may be launched with the foreigners, a war in 
which the northern forces might well join to crush 
the common enemy. 





Sabre Fodder 
IEUT. GENERAL MAOMI _ISHIMITSU, 


retired, one of the Japanese Empire’s leading 
warriors, has, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch, given up the profession of arms and 
engaged in the sausage-manufacturing business. 
Socially it is a step down for General Ishimitsu, 
as heretofore the meat business has been handled 
exclusively by a society of “outcasts,” known, 


curiously enough, as the “Eta.’”’ But it is possible, 
of course, that a really enthusiastic military man 
might find the sausage game congenial. 

As a rule, one of the most curious things about 
our lives is our repugnance to living them in char- 
acter. In one of his early essays Chesterton remarked 
on the dismay which would be caused in a London 
drawing-room if people acted the parts allotted to 
them, if a bishop appeared barefoot, talking to his 
little brothers, the fish, or if a general pranced 
around the room, waving his sword and shouting, 
“Blood! I must have blood!” In this instance we 
have a pleasing exception to the rule. General 
Ishimitsu has exchanged the sabre for the chopping 
machine, a lesser for a more efficient weapon, but 
he has stayed in character, and we thank him. 


Hear, Hear! 


E wish it clearly understood by all and sun- 

dry that THE INDEPENDENT and Mr. Henry 
Ford’s Dearborn Independent have no connection 
whatever one with the other. In the libel suit now 
taking place in Detroit, witnesses, lawyers, and 
jurists have an annoying habit of referring to Mr. 
Ford’s paper as The Independent, which is a very 
grievous error according to the editors of this an- 
cient and honorable weekly. Whatever our views on 
Mr. Sapiro and the Jewish race and codperative 
marketing and Mr. Ford’s Peace Ship and the Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion, we are not on trial in 
this particular instance. If this sort of thing keeps 
up much longer, we may sue Mr. Ford ourselves 
for a few million dollars as damages for the mental 
anguish we have suffered. Probably our case could 
be settled out of court for less than that. Indeed, 
if Mr. Ford offered us a nice, new, shiny motor 
vehicle, we might, in our great-hearted way, clasp 
hands with him and regard the incident as closed. 
We have every desire to be big about this thing, 
but so far, like Queen Victoria, “we arenot amused.” 


Good Advice 


M® OTTO H.. KAHN, visiting in Berlin, has 
informed the German people that work and 
self-sacrifice — not flag-waving — constitute the 
proper patriotism for them. The Germans have 
always been a shiftless, lazy lot, hopelessly addicted 
to maftana, betel-nut chewing, hammocks, and 
beach combing, and it will probably do them a 
lot of good to be told to stop loafing all the time. 
Incidentally, it must be passing sweet to be Mr. 
Otto Kahn, with such a great mind, to know prac- 
tically everything there is to know about every- 
thing, and to be willing to tell everybody how to 
live. The slothful Germans, roused from their 
tropical indolence, should be very, very grateful 
to the American banker for his good advice. 
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Again a Balkan Threat 
\" ANIA, the little Balkan country with the 


purest Aryan stock of any nation in the 

world, and not even an inch of railroad 
within its entire frontiers, is worrying the foreign 
offices of Europe excessively at the present moment. 
A glance at the map of Europe 
and a brief study of the Medi- 
terranean policy of Mussolini 
furnish the reason. Albania lies 
on the western shore of the 
Balkan peninsula between 
Greece and Jugoslavia and di- 
rectly east of the heel of Italy. 
In fact, at the nearest point 
only forty miles of the Adriatic 
Sea separate Albania and Italy, 
so that from either coast great modern guns could 
practically control the Strait of Otranto and bottle 
up that great body of water which Italy, much to the 
distress of Jugoslavia, is trying to make “an Italian 
lake.” In other words, an Albania controlled by Jugo- 
slavia or some other nation with interests rivaling 
those of Italy might well constitute a serious strate- 
gic menace to that country. 

When Italy was selling herself to the Allied cause 
in 1915, she secured, by the Treaty of London, rights 
from Great Britain and France to many strategic 
points on the Adriatic. At the conclusion of peace 
she not only occupied most of these points, but the 
greater part of Albania as well. The peace confer- 
ence, however, recognized Albania’s right to in- 
dependence, and from that moment succeeding 
Italian Governments have attempted either by eco- 
nomic penetration or by treaty to create in Albania a 
government which would make of that nation a 
practical vassal state to Italy. Throughout, Italy has 
received the tacit if not the active support of France 
and Great Britain, Jugoslavia alone trying to stem 
an invasion which naturally holds nothing if not a 
menace to her. 

The unrest of the moment arises from the Italo- 
Albanian Treaty signed at Tirana, the capital of 
Albania, on November 27, 1926. The document is 
brief, and the following two articles alone are of 
any importance: 





Artic. I: Italy and Albania recognize that any 
disturbance directed against the political, juridical, 
and territorial status guo of Albania is opposed to 
their reciprocal political interest. 

ArticLe II: To safeguard the above-mentioned 
interest, the High Contracting Parties undertake to 
give their mutual support and cordial collaboration; 
they likewise undertake not to conclude with other 
Powers political or military agreements prejudicial 
to the interests of the other Party as defined in the 
present pact. ; 


Obviously, these articles are innocent enough in 
themselves. It is true that they do place Italy in the 
position of a preferred defender of the integrity of 
Albania but nothing else, and that only under the 
general egis of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. What Jugoslavia fears is that some incident 
may arise normally or may be precipitated in Alba- 
nia which would justify Italian armed intervention, 
and that such intervention once accomplished would 
leave Italy the master of Albania in perpetuity. 
An analogy has been drawn between this situation 
and the action of the United States in Nicaragua, 
but even though there may be some likeness in 
the matter of principle, certainly a comparison of the 
so-called vital interests of the United States and 
those of Italy or Jugoslavia is ridiculous. 

In so far as Mussolini’s part is concerned, he is 
merely following in the footsteps of his predecessors. 
By the truculence of his language and by the frankly 
aggressive expansion policy which he has fostered 
the tension of the situation has been heightened. 
Furthermore, he seems to have scorned the good 
offices of the League in effecting such a solution as 
might allay Jugoslavia’s fears and in so doing has 
brought on his head an added distrust. Perhaps he 
sees an opportunity of precipitating at once a crisis 
which will force Europe to give consideration to 
Italy’s colonial claims outside of Europe. He is not 
satisfied with the 50,000 square miles of African 
territory Italy received out of the war, nor with the 
Dodecanese Islands, nor with Trieste, the Trentino, 
and the many islands in the Adriatic which are now 
Italian. He wants a slice of Turkey, he wants a man- 
date in Syria, he wants a foothold in Morocco, and 
he wants an expanded Libya. Through war or the 
threat of war alone can he hope for these areas to 
which he has no valid claim except that of a crowd- 
ing population. 

Much smaller incidents than the Tirana Treaty 
have brought on war. Mussolini seems to view the 
matter as one of local significance only which Italy 
and Jugoslavia can settle between themselves. Jugo- 
slavia prefers to lay her cards before the League, and 
quite frankly our sympathies are with the Slavic 
state. In direct negotiations she has already lost 
Zara to Italy as well as the islands of Cherso and 
Lagosta. If the League comes into the picture it may 
be tested to the limit of its strength. Had we a 
representative in Geneva we could properly be using 
our influence for peace. In the absence of such a 
representative and in the presence of an aloof atti- 
tude toward Balkan muddles we cannot hope that 
Washington will make the matter one for diplomatic 
instructions. We can but sit and wait hoping that a 
breeze will blow from Geneva or the chancelleries of 
Europe to clear away the smoke and not fan the 
flame. Something of this sort has already occurred, 
but the tinder in the situation is so dry that a new 
flare-up is still possible. 
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Are More Clergy Needed r 


By John Richelsen 


ministry to be considered an evil or a blessing? 
Certainly no conclusion should be ventured 
upon without knowing the actual state of affairs in 
the Protestantism of today regarding her clergy. 
The startling facts uncovered by a survey of 


[ the present shortage of recruits for the gospel 


of affairs which will result in significant benefits 
to the organized religious institutions of America 
and to the clergy themselves. 

To put it mildly, it is not altogether honest to set 
forth one array of statistics and let them create a 
definite impression, while no publicity is given other 


modern American Prot- 
estantism should ‘be 
subjected to a treat- 
ment of honest common 
sense and decent fair- 
ness. The phenomenon 
which I described as 
s “The Passing of the 
Clergy” in Tue Inpe- 








A month ago, Dr. Richelsen, pastor of the Kenmore 
Presbyterian Church in Buffalo, New York, described 
in THE INDEPENDENT the dramatic abandonment 
of the Protestant ministry by young men of the country. 
In this article he attacks the matter from an entirely 
different point of view, showing that this decrease in 
candidates for the ministry, far from being a disaster, 
may be a blessing in disguise. The problem is one of the 

most vital which Protestantism has to face today 


important complemen- 
tary statistics which 
have a vital bearing on 
the conclusions to be 
reached. Is there such a 
thing as pious fraud? 
The statistics, of course, 
are true. Nobody is tell- 
ing direct lies. One may 
state with the utmost 





PENDENT for February 


truthfulness that the 





26, 1927, is a challenging 





revelation. College men 

have suddenly and decisively refused to enter the 
gospel ministry. “Thirty years ago, the average 
report was one candidate for every 626 com- 
municants,” one prominent denomination reports. 
Now, for the past five years, in that ecclesiastical 
body, the gain of ministers is reduced to the pro- 
portion of one for every net gain of 6,088 members. 
This condition is typical of Protestantism today. 
In spite of the continuing growth of all leading 
denominations in membership, the supply of new 
clergy in all of them has been dramatically halted. 

Omitting here any attempt to explain the cause 
for the present lack of recruits for the ministry, are 
we warranted in prophesying calamity as a con- 
sequence of the existing condition? No one may 
question that the Protestantism of today is already 
being vitally affected by the refusal of college men 
to assume leadership. There surely must come 
increasingly radical changes forced by this shortage 
of clergy. Social conditions in every community of 
this country will be influenced by the experiences 
of change and readjustment which cannot now be 
avoided among the churches. 

With a realization of such impending revolution 
in church life, is any Macedonian cry of distress 
Justified? From the standpoint of utmost sym- 
pathy for all religious institutions and sincere 
desire for their greatest prosperity, there is sound 
reason for breathing hallelujahs rather than wailing 
jeremiads. I frankly question whether the facts 
regarding the present supply of clergy in Prot- 
estantism sustain the plea usually accompanying 
the subject. To the contrary, I venture to say that 
the present situation regarding the diminishing 
numbers of new clergy constitutes a hopeful state 


supply of new clergy- 
men has suddenly almost ceased. For those to 
whom this is a new revelation of existing conditions, 
it may be interesting to review the facts on which 
the conclusion is based. Then, with such facts 
established, interest may be piqued concerning 
the causes which have created them. Also, it is quite 
inevitable that one consider the probable conse- 
quences of the facts which have been accepted as 
true. But to sound a trumpet call for additional 
recruits to the ministry in view of the present 
shortage of candidates, without also telling the 
whole truth about the present supply of clergy in 
America, would seem to be an act of special pleading 
quite indistinguishable from the perpetration of a 
fraud, pious or impious, as you wish. 


HE Board of Christian Education of the Presby- 

terian Church in the United States of America 
has just issued a statement of facts which cannot 
be questioned: “‘ The rate of increase in the member- 
ship of the church is ten times greater than that of 
candidates for the ministry.” On this statistical 
basis, a recent great church convention described 
the lack of candidates for the ministry as “terrify- 
ing.” The report of the Committee on Candidates 
for the Ministry says: “Deaths have exceeded 
ordinations for the past five years. This deficit 
in the active and potential ministry of the church 
is cause for grave concern. Only as parents, pastors, 
and teachers, this triple group now shaping the 
intellectual and spiritual destiny of our children 
and the church of tomorrow, codperate in the 
sacred task of enriching and molding the minds 
and souls of this generation of youth will there be 
any solution of the problem.” But what is the basis 
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in proportion to mem- 





of this “grave concern”? 
Is it to have a_ sufh- 
cient supply of Chris- 
tian clergy in America? 
Or is it to have a 
sufficient supply of 
clergy to maintain the 
present ratio of clergy 
to communicants? In 
spite of the paucity of 
candidates in this eccle- 
siastical body for the 
past five years, as [L 





‘*The village which has 1,136 Protestant church 
members has ten clergymen, most of them with 
families, all of whom must now be supported 
by this small constituency. Is it for the best 
interests of Protestantism to encourage the 
continuation of this condition? The practical 
cessation in the supply of additional Prot- 
estant clergy, until the present numbers be 
reduced by fully 109,900, would do more than 
anything else to further Protestant ideals of 

unity and consolidation” 


bership as has the Roman 
Catholic Church. If de- 
nominational leaders 
really believe that the 
vital interests of Chris- 
tianity are best served 
by continuing this pres- 
ent ratio of one Prot- 
estant clergyman for 
each company of 136 
members, that fact 
should clearly be stated 








quoted, the denomina- 

tion in 1926 had 9,990 clergy for its 1,909,111 
members, or one minister for every 191 members. 
Surely it may be questioned whether that is a 

“terrifying” lack of clergy. 

The Roman Catholic Church in America reports 
17,620 priests and 16,092, g64 members, a ratio 
of one priest for g13 members. This organization 
will not generally be considered inefficient. The 
Eastern Orthodox Catholic Church reports 518,354 
members and 543 clergy, being one minister for 
955 communicants. The four leading Protestant 
denominations in this country, the Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, and Lutherans, with a 
combined membership of 21,940,287, constituting 
more than two thirds of the entire 30,049,246 
adherents of Protestant churches, are served today 
by a body of 158,049 clergy, or in the ratio of one 
minister for every 138 members. The next three 
bodies in point of numerical strength, the Disciples, 
Episcopalians, and Congregationalists, report a 
total constituency of 3,677,888 members with 
22,766 clergy, or one minister for each 161 members. 
The average ratio of ministers to members, then, 
for the seven leading Protestant denominations 
enrolling 25,618,175 members, or five sixths of the 
entire Protestant constituency of America, with 
their 180,815 clergy, is one minister for each 141 
members. 


HE United Brethren Church reports 3,734 
ministers and 405,103 members, or a ratio of 
one to every 108; the Evangelical Church, 2,206 
ministers and 209,684 members, or one to every 95; 
the Adventists, 2,994 ministers and 144,167 mem- 
bers, or one to forty-eight; the Mennonites, 1,022 
ministers and 85,639 members, or one to eighty- 
three; the Universalists, 651 ministers and 59,650 
members, or one to ninety-one; and the Church 
of the Nazarene, 1,386 ministers and 55,142 mem- 
bers, or one to thirty-nine. The average for all 
denominations, exclusive of the Roman Catholic 
Church, with a combined membership of 30,049,246 
and a host of 219,845 clergymen, is one minister for 
every 136 members. 
Protestantism now has seven times as many clergy 


as the basis of their 
urgent appeal. How much of the recruiting zeal of 
our denominational leaders is kindled by a real need 
of more Christian clergymen in America today? 
How much is due to the desire for denominational 
prestige regardless of the actual conditions? 


ie the past, a clergyman would have been looked 
upon as more or less of a traitor to the cause of 
Christianity if he did not constantly urge entrance 
into the ministry upon his own sons and upon the 
young men of his congregation. It has been cus- 
tomary to do this at the annually appointed “Vo- 
cation Day” and similar occasions. But is this 
altogether the honest and noble course to pursue 
today? At least, should not all the truth be frankly 
told? The call to enter the ministry may be burned 
into the consciences of young men by describing 
the present shortage of clergy as constituting a 
call from God to the remaining faithful ones on 
earth. We have in all our churches youth who are 
peculiarly susceptible to the ideals of altruistic 
service. Such young men are not inclined to be 
critical in their thinking or suspiciously analytical 
before accepting the statements of their religious 
leaders. Also, few young men enter the ministry 
except with the codperation and sacrifice of their 
parents. Fathers and mothers dedicate their boys 
to the gospel ministry with full consciousness of the 
deprivation which they must expect in relinquishing 
any hope of financial assistance in their old age 
from a son who has given himself to the poverty of 
that profession. Their heroism in sacrifice is hal- 
lowed to them by the belief that they have con- 
tributed to a vital need of the world. Tragic must 
be the subsequent discovery of the unfairness of 
the arguments which brought about this privation, 
and the misrepresentation of the true conditions 
for which the sacrifice was asked. 

A candidate for the ministry today, and his 
parents, should know that the proclaimed need for 
additional clergy may be justified only on the 
assumption that organized Christianity is not 
sufficiently manned with the existing leadership 
of one clergyman for every 136 church members. 
If, with knowledge of this condition, a young man 
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nevertheless wishes to join himself to the company 
of 219,845 Protestant clergy in America today, 
the altruism of the candidate, and of his parents, is 
not to be questioned, but the best interests of 
Protestantism are still to be considered. The village 
which has 1,136 Protestant church members has 
ten clergymen, most of them with families, all of 
whom must now be supported by this small con- 
stituency. Is it for the best interests of Protestantism 
to encourage the continuation of this condition? 


HE cessation in the supply of additional Prot- 
estant clergy, until the present numbers be re- 
duced by fully 109,900, would do more than anything 
else to further Protestant ideals of unity and consoli- 
dation. A reduction by fifty per cent in the number 
of clergy, in the future, would have most potent 
influence for compelling to some reasonable degree 
the elimination of waste caused by denominational 
competition. Such a conclusion as this will doubtless 
be adjudged exceedingly radical and almost un- 
Christian, unless one be sufficiently informed to know 
that with the loss of 100,000 clergy, Protestantism in 
America would still have one clergyman for each 276 
members. And, after all, with the average size of 
active church congreations, it is hard to believe that 
a reduction in the ratio to this extent would be 
grounds for alarm over the future of the great 
Protestant Church. 
Strenuous objections against having this view of 
the present situation regarding Protestantism and its 


clergy generally adopted by laymen are to be expected. 
There may be many things to be said in contradiction 
to the position here taken. Certainly the theological 
seminaries are gravely affected. They are equipped 
for quantity production. If the supply of raw ma- 
terial fails, the continued upkeep of the machinery 
and of the personnel will not be necessary. One 
outstanding theological seminary last year reported 
its endowment as $1,569,488; its current expenses as 
$110,628, its faculty as fourteen, its graduates as nine. 
Eight of these seminaries for training Presbyterian 
clergymen report the following numbers as constitut- 
ing their graduating classes for 1926: nine, nine, six, 
five, five, four, three, one. Are the thirteen theolog- 
ical seminaries of this typical denomination necessary, 
at a cost last year of $828,859 for current expenses, 
endowments of $15,474,674, and 170 graduates? 
If the Protestant mind, having been awakened to 
the present facts, should veer to the opinion that 
Protestantism is harmed by the present ratio of clergy 
to members, much of this equipment and much of the 
present expense of upkeep will be judged unnecessary. 


ie this survey of modern Protestantism the facts 
have been submitted. Anything less than such 
frankness is not fair to the present body of clergy, to 
the young men urged to enter the ministry, to the par- 
ents of such young men, and most of all is not fair to 
Protestantism. If Protestant churches are overmanned 
today, then it is time this condition was known in 
order that the problem may be squarely faced. 


Back Stage in Washington 


Abusing the Senatorial Prerogative 


O President, I believe, has had more execu- 
tive appointments rejected by the Senate 
than has President Coolidge. There are 

two ways of viewing this situation: one is to adopt 

the attitude of Mr. Coolidge’s vitriolic critics and 

say that he is a weak man who lacks the necessary 

force to put over his selections; the other is to 

point a scornful finger at the Senate and accuse 

it of lacking responsibility and common decency. 
There was Charles B. 


Roosevelt was not a good American because he 
advocated recall of judicial decisions. There was 
Blaine Mallan of the District of Columbia, ap- 
pointed to be People’s Counsel of the local public 
utilities commission, whose name was withdrawn 
after a local paper uncovered a traffic violation that 
had been dead on the books for nearly three years. 
There was, of course, Cyrus E. Woods of Pennsyl- 
vania, Davey Reed’s selection for the Interstate 

Commerce Commission. 





Warren, appointed to be 
Attorney-General of the 
United States. There 


The virulence with which the Senate has questioned 
many of President Coolidge’s important Federal appoint- 


There were a number of 
others. To cite them 
would prove tedious. 

In themselves none of 


was Judge Wallace Mc- 
Camant of Oregon, ap- 
pointed to be a Federal 
Judge, whose nomina- 
tion was refused after he 
told Senator Hiram 
Johnson that Theodore 


ments is almost without precedent in recent years. After 
commenting on the lack of ability or desire to cooperate 


on the part of the Upper House, our Washington corre- 


spondent argues ‘‘that the Senate of today is far exceeding 

its Constitutional duty . . . and is using its prerogative 

to further petty and personal spites against the President 
and members of his Cabinet” 


these nominations was 
bad. Even Mr. Warren’s 
appointment might be 
excused on the ground 
that many of the acts 
complained of in his 
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connection with beet-sugar trust had been outlawed 
by the statute of limitations, that as an individual 
of reputation, ability, and standing he. could be 
counted upon to conduct his high office in a manner 
above reproach. 

Judge McCamant’s appointment was purely a 
reward for the speech that nominated Calvin Cool- 
idge for the Vice Presidency in 1920. While Hiram 
Johnson was a contestant in that Republican con- 
vention, while Oregon’s delegates were pledged to 
Johnson, while McCamant violated this pledge, the 
mere fact that he held certain decided views as to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s recall of judicial decisions formed 
no just ground for Senatorial rejection. 

To go no further into the reasons bringing about 
the failure of these nominations, it can be said fairly 
that the Senate is gradually adopting an entirely 
new viewpoint toward executive appointments. 
Since party responsibility has ceased to exist, the 
Senate no longer merely gives “its advice and con- 
sent.” It is attempting to dictate appointments, 
not by quiet individual conferences at the White 
House, but by the bludgeoning tactics of refusing 
to confirm those to whom one group or another 
has taken a disfancy. 

The task of selecting men for the government 
service is not an easy one. To plagiarize an old say- 
ing, an appointment produces one ingrate and 
twenty disappointed office seekers. On the whole, 
Federal salaries are too small to draw other than 
mediocrities. Men and women of ability and charac- 
ter commensurate with the responsibilities of most 
of the offices cannot make the sacrifice. And by no 
means the least important factor in persuading “the 
best man” to take a Federal job lies in his natural 
fear at having his name go before the Senate. Few 
men relish the prospect of a contest or rejection. 

In the long run, therefore, an appointee, whether 
for a State job or an independent Federal board is 
chosen for political reasons. The President cannot 
select his own friends. In the case of Mr. Coolidge 
there are probably not enough friends from whom to 
choose. This fact coincides perfectly with the gener- 
ous naming of Amherst graduates for Federal posi- 
tions. Mr. Stearns and Mr. Dwight Morrow, both 
enthusiastic graduates of Amherst, closer than any- 
body else to the President, have been turned to 
when the quest was on for a reliable man. 


HE bulk of suggestions the President receives 

from Senators, Representatives, and _ political 
leaders of his party throughout the country. 
When five $10,000 jobs were recently made avail- 
able, more than a thousand names were submitted to 
Mr. Coolidge. Naturally he with the greatest pull 
receives the most consideration. Under the burden 
of his multitudinous duties the President cannot 
know personally the man he appoints, although he is 
said to have commented, since Wilbur was made 


Secretary of the Navy, unseen, on the recommenda- 
tion of a California newspaper man, that never again 
will he. appoint a man to his Cabinet without looking 
him over first. 

The President must rely on the word of those per- 
sons who recommend a friend. The usual form is to 
submit a list of qualifications, such as one might cut 
from ‘‘Who’s Who.” The backers of an individual 
do not stress his disqualifications. Bad qualities or 
political reasons for nonappointment are kept in the 
background. 


N this connection I recall Senator William M. 
Butler’s surprise when Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana submitted the mass of evidence on Charles B. 
Warren’s beet-sugar connections. Warren had been 
an extremely good and faithful servant as Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico. Mr. Coolidge and his little group of 
friends knew in a hazy sort of way that Warren had 
made most of his money as a lawyer for the Harri- 
mans. But they had no idea how dismally he had 
been involved, how open to political attack he was, 
nor had Warren the frankness or inclination to en- 
lighten them. 

That the blemishes on his legal record came to 
President Coolidge and Chairman Butler as a dis- 
tinct shock there cannot be the slightest doubt. The 
situation in the Senate at the time was too unfavor- 
able for them to take any unnecessary chances or 
attempt “‘to put something over.” Once the name 
was in the President did the courageous thing and 
stuck by his appointee. He sent the name in twice, 
and twice it was refused. Then, acting with lightning 
swiftness, he turned to a boyhood adviser and se- 
lected John Garibaldi Sargent of Vermont. From 
the Warren episode the President learned that it was 
the better part of wisdom not to put up too great a 
fight for an appointee. To do so meant only a need- 
less beating. The country as a whole could never 
grasp or become interested in the questions at 
issue. As a piece of political strategy he judged 
it wiser to give way where the odds were all on 
the Senatorial side. 

The political sagacity of this pliant method can- 
not for long be questioned. But it furnishes the 
President’s critics with the handle to their frequent 
assertions that he has not the backbone to stand up 
and fight. At best the method of picking Presidential 
appointees proves inefficient, haphazard. But no 
genius has solved a better way of going about it. As 
long as these duties are reposed in the Executive 
Office, the President, no matter who he is, must 
select Federal officers just as Mr. Coolidge does. 

The system carries many attendant evils. It in- 
creases sectionalism. It leads to petty distrust and 
dissatisfaction among the disappointed groups. 
Above all it inclines weaklings in the Senate to 
blackjack the President into recognizing their selfish 
demands by holding up (Continued on page 372) 
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Between the Whites and the Reds 


By Rebecca Hourwich 





Kerensky would not 





one late spring af- 

ternoon, I was 
sitting with my 
mother in her New York 
bedroom. A_ telephone 
tinkled in a distant part 
of the house, and almost 
immediately after my 
father burst in upon us. 
He was white, trem- 
bling, gasping for breath 


J UST ten years ago, 





Ten years ago this spring, Alexander Kerensky 
sprang into prominence as the moving force 
behind the revolution which overthrew the 
Czar of all the Russias. A few months of prom- 
inence and he was gone, swallowed up in the 
devastating flood of the Bolsheviki. The years 
since 1917 have kept Kerensky an exile in various 
European capitals. Recently, he has been in 
New York, where he granted this interview 

for readers of THE INDEPENDENT 


shoot his opponents. 
Alexander Kerensky 
is in America after ten 
years of exile in Europe. 
He has lived in Berlin, 
Prague, London, and 
latterly in Paris, from 
where he edits a Russian 
weekly, Dui. Six weeks 
hence, he will again be 
back in Paris, where 








as he told my mother, 
“Lisa — at last —in Russia — the revolution has 
come!” For the first time in my life, I saw my 
father and mother weep. And, I, who had never 
been in Russia, wept, too. To a child of Russian 
revolutionary exiles, brought up on tales of Russian 
sacrifice and heroism, the coming of the revolution 
was the resurrection, the dawn of a new era, the 
birth of a new civilization. 

In those first days of the revolution it was the 
resurrection to everybody. The Czarist Govern- 
ment had been overthrown, and from then on the 
people of Russia would rule. A provisional govern- 
ment was set up, with Prince Llvoff, an aristocratic 
liberal, at its head. This makeshift administration 
lasted from March, 1917, to June of that year, to 
be succeeded by the first provisional Government 
of the revolution. At the head of the Government, 
as first President with chief executive powers, as 
commander of all the armed forces of the Russian 
army, was Alexander Kerensky, lifelong member 
of the Social Revolutionary party, member of the 
Duma under the Czar, Minister of Justice under 
Prince Llvoff. 

From June until October the eyes of the world 
were on Kerensky. Few men in history had held so 
unique a position, had grappled with such diffi- 
culties. Kerensky employed all the gifts of his 
oratory, he talked through days and nights. He 
went to the front and by sheer eloquence held 
together, the retreating army. A united front to 
save the revolution was his plea. 

Kerensky lost out. The tide of Bolshevism swept 
in and captured Russia for its own. Perhaps this 
was inevitable. Perhaps Kerensky made obvious 
mistakes. Perhaps Kerensky was weak. But one 
thing Kerensky refused to do, for which posterity 
owes him honor. When Kerensky’s government was 
threatened, when friends and advisers brought him 
word of impending treachery and conflict, Kerensky 
refused to employ the tactics that crushed him. 





he will continue the 
task which he has set for himself— the “struggle 
to liberate Russia from the yoke of the Bolshevik.” 
I lunched with Mr. Kerensky at the Weylin 
Hotel in New York. We talked of Russia. Later, in 
his sitting room, Kerensky paced up and down like 
a caged animal, pouring forth impassioned phrases. 
He gave the impression of a tight-rope walker, tense, 
taut, ready to spring, equally ready to walk the 
perilous wire at the given signal. 


Y editor wanted to know Kerensky’s opinion 
of conditions in Russia. I put my questions to 
Kerensky. This is what he said: 

“The Russia of today has no parallel in history. 
Poverty stalks the homes and streets. The problem 
of mere existence dwarfs the energies of village and 
city alike. Russian culture, Russian art, music, 
literature, the sciences, that which was Russia’s 
life itself, is dying. That which can never die 
remains — the undaunted Russian spirit. 

“Neither Europeans nor Americans can com- 
prehend the situation in Russia. We, to whom the 
cause of Russia is close at heart, keep a close 
account of her affairs. The official newspapers and 
bulletins of the Soviet Government furnish much 
of our information. Soviet statistics, Soviet reports, 
point to the grave economic crisis of Russia. . 

“The middle class and the workers are living 
on the brink of poverty. The cost of living mounts . 
beyond all hope and reason. New shoes for a child, 
or new wearing apparel, take on the appearance 
of a family tragedy. To a muzhik, a village peasant, 
new shoes are tragedy, for he trades in their stead 
the harvested crop of one and one half acres 
of rye; according to Soviet statistics for 1926, a pair 
of shoes costs 449 pounds of rye flour. Even a city 
dweller can imagine the labor so large a crep 
represents. 

“The housing problem is a nightmare for refined 
people. Mothers, fathers, and children share the 
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same bedroom. Utter strangers are huddled together 
in compulsory intimacy. Only college professors, 
teachers, or research workers are occasionally 
granted the privilege of a private room for study. 

Even that is rare. . 

“Hundreds of thousands of people are out of work. 
The Soviet Government estimates their unemploy- 
ment at between 1,200,000 and 1,500,000, figures 
which do not include newcomers to the cities in 
search of work, but figures wholly based on a trade- 
union survey of trade-union members actually out 
of work. Trade unions are no longer free organiza- 
tions; membership in them is compulsory. The 
whole labor movement is subject to the control of 
the Government and the Communist party. Strikes 
are forbidden. It may be argued that the Soviet 
system has as its basic unit trade-union repre- 
sentatives chosen from among the workers, but 
actually these delegates are picked by the all- 
powerful Central Executive Committee of the 
Communist party. 

“Though nominally wages are better than those 
of five and ten years ago, the cost of living is int 
excess of real wage increase. The difference between , 
the English skilled workman and the Russian in 
comfort is as the difference between your beggars 
and your millionaires. 


WEATSHOP tactics are used to speed up pro- 


duction. Men and women toil relentlessly, ten, 
eleven hours a day, generally under a bonus sys- 
tem. A class society based on economic differences 
exists as of old, and if any change has come, it is 
for ‘the greater exploitation of the working classes. 
Bankrupt, the Bolsheviki have had to draw heavily 
on their last resource — human energy. 
“Bolsheviki often boast of themselves as repre- 
senting the new Athens. They impress foreigners 


with their schools and museums. A century of « 


Russian intellectuals painfully erected the fabric 
and foundation of Russian education. Not one brick 
of the structure has been added by the Bolsheviki. 
Illiteracy is increasing, mass education decreasing, 
at a time when the thirst for knowledge is at its 
highest peak. Barely half the children can be ac- 
commodated in schools, where often sessions are held 
in unheated classrooms. Yet so keen is the urge for 
learning that little children spell out their letters 
with sticks on snow, if buildings are unavailable. 

“On the religious front the Bolsheviki were 
routed. Militantly atheistic, they tried to destroy 
the religions of Russia. Persecution and ridicule 
only strengthened the churches of every denomina- 
tion, Jewish as well as Christian. Churches are no 
longer molested, church attendance is accepted, 
church custom and tradition, such as church 
marriage, recognized. 

“Until a couple of years ago the Bolsheviki 
lived on the accumulated capital of the past. Such 


a situation could not go on forever. In agriculture, 
industry, and transportation, the pressing need is 
replacement capital. For example, the railroads are 
functioning, but the engines, the essential machin- 
ery, are worn out; and that which has degenerated 
cannot be replaced under the pone economic 
régime of Russia. 

“There is but one remedy for the economic and 
social ills of Russia. Foreign capital, a long-term 
foreign loan, guaranteed and secured by a respon- 
sible Russian Government, can rebuild Russia. 
The present Russian Government cannot float a 
foreign loan, yet without foreign capital Russian 
economic life is paralyzed. 

“Do not assume that Russia, that all Russians, 
have accepted the present fate of Russia. A century 
of revolutionary activity was not in vain. Deeply 
imbedded in the hearts of my countrymen is the 
urge for freedom. It is not merely a philosophical 
concept, but that which we were taught, and that 
which we gave our children to expect as their pri- 
mary demand of any government under which they 
might live. Too much blood was spilled in the over- 
throw of Czarist autocracy and despotism to per- 
mit the present autocracy and despotism to flourish 
unchecked. Neither today nor tomorrow, but even- 
tually, the present government must fall. 

“Russia will work out her salvation; will again 
command the love of her people. Monarchy is 
forever destroyed. The final outcome of the revolu- 
tion must inevitably be the formation of a new 
United States of Russia, the setting up of truly 
democratic republican institutions of government. 
Such a government will face the necessity of com- 
pelling the respect of other major powers, and of 
restoring to Russia a happier civilization.” 

Kerensky had talked for hours with feeling and 
pain, and he was tired. Memories burned within 
him, sometimes excited him, but on the whole 
sadness rather than bitterness colored his language. 
Hope, lashed and quivering with desire, motivated 
not by visions of past glory, but by dreams of future 
power, is dominant in him. 


ERENSKY, however, denies further desire to 

hold office in any future Russian Government. 

He reiterates that, “From now on I shall devote my- 

self wholly to writing. My heart is with the cause of 

Russia, and certainly I will never leave the ranks 
in the struggle for her emancipation.” 

We, of another continent, can neither judge nor 
know the truth about Russia. At no time is it pos- 
sible to pace contemporary history, given human 
nature as it is. For one brief period of Russian 
history Kerensky bridged the chasm between the 
ruthless Sadists among the Whites, and the conse- 
crated zealots of the Reds. There he stands today, 
and there we must leave him. The future of Russia 
rests with the unknown ways of fate. 
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cars on the streets and highways of the United 
States was 2,000,000. Today, that number has been 
multiplied by ten, and there are those who prophesy that 
the next ten years will add another 15,000,000 to the 


[eno years ago the total number of registered 


confusion. No wonder, then, that 
traffic superintendents of our 
great cities are wondering what 
will happen when those 15,- 
000,000 cars are joined to the 
multitude which already make 
movement difficult. No wonder 
cities are examining themselves 
with a view to working out ways 
and means for better taking care 
of today’s automobile traffic and 
preparing as well for the future. 

The trouble all started, - of 
course, before the automobile was 
ever thought of. Cities were laid 
out according to conditions of 
half a century and more ago 
which visualized none of the 
crowding on main arteries of 
traffic which must be met today. 
Suddenly brought face to face 
with a condition which cannot 
possibly right itself naturally, 
but must, with the increased pro- 
duction of automobiles, grow 
steadily worse, city-planning ex- 
perts are beginning to take stock 
of the situation. One-way streets, 
stop-and-go lighting systems 
which are operated from a single 
point and run traffic in unison, 
have done much to facilitate 
movement. In some of the larger 
cities, buildings have been con- 
demned and streets cut through 
in a brave attempt to keep traf- 
fic moving. 

The problem, too, is bound up 
with safety. Motor-car accidents 
have reached such alarming pro- 
portions that automobile clubs, 
municipal officials, and_ police 


Taking Stock of 
Urban Traffic Ills 


The Automobile, Twenty Million Strong, 
Keeps Planning Experts of American Cities 
Awake Nights Trying to Devise Means for 


Meeting Its Problems 
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departments have joined in a campaign of education to 
bring both pedestrian and driver to a realization of the 
dangers which beset them. Warning signs have been 
placed at dangerous corners, slippery hills are marked, 
and every effort is made to instill caution in the motorist 


as well as to make the pedestrian 
understand that busy streets are 
no-man’s land for the jaywalker. 

In the end, of course, the prob- 
lems of traffic and of safety to 
motorist and _ pedestrian are 
bound up together. Many cities 
already require that pedestrians 
shall obey stop-and-go signals as 
well as motorists, and every ef- 
fort is made to have them use 
crossings, as much to keep auto- 
mobiles from the necessity of 
slowing up between corners as 
for their own safety. 

Much thought has been given 
to the city of the future in all 
this consideration of traffic relief. 
There has been talk of double- 
decked streets with convenient 
ramps for entrance to the upper 
level which would be in the na- 
ture of an express route. The 
same objection is found to this 
sort of arrangement, however, as 
is now felt toward the elevated 
railways in cities — it would hang 
a twilight veil over all the stores 
or houses below. Panaceas of all 
sorts have been offered, yet 
there seems no real way out, 
excepting through the thorough 
reorganization of traffic regula- 
tion. Yet even this sort of relief 
is but short-lived. For there are 
many shoppers and commuters 
today who do not bring their 
cars into the cities at all because 
of the difficulties. As rapidly as 
provision is made for more cars, 
these persons take advantage of 
it and the crowding moves on. 
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THE BUSIEST CORNER IN THE WORLD 


SOMEONE HAS SAID THAT IN NEW YORK IF YOU ONLY 
: WAIT LONG ENOUGH, YOU CAN FIND ANYONE YOU ARE 
aad 8d ; ayes gies. a> LOOKING FOR AT THE CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE AND 
a RE ET FORTY-SECOND STREET. TO THE TRAFFIC OFFICERS WHO 
parte fed - pe KEEP PEDESTRIANS AND MOTOR CARS MOVING THERE, 
IT MUST SEEM AS THOUGH A GREAT MANY OF THOSE 
RENDEZVOUS WERE TAKING PLACE CONTINUALLY. FIFTH 
AVENUE WAS THE FIRST STREET TO RUN ITS TRAFFIC BY 
STOP-AND-GO LIGHTS WHICH KEEP THE MOTORS MOV- 
ING ALL ALONG THE STREET IN ONE DIRECTION. THESE 
LIGHTS OPERATE FOR MORE THAN FIFTY-TWO BIOCKS 
UPON AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS CITY STREET 





Be 


lee ee 


PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK’S SMARTEST 
RESIDENTIAL STREET 


iS 


THE STREET OF WEALTHY APARTMENTS WHICH IS THE 
CITY’S MOST SOUGHT-AFTER RESIDENCE QUARTER. WITH 
PLOTS OF GREEN IN THE CENTER, TRAFFIC NORTH AND 
SOUTH IS SEPARATED, AND KEPT MOVING BY A LIGHT- 
ING SYSTEM WHICH GUIDES MOTORISTS FROM FORTY- 
FIFTH STREET TO EIGHTIETH STREET. UNDERNEATH PARK 
AVENUE ARE THE TRACKS OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD AND OF THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & 
HARTFORD. THIS METHOD OF MOVING RAIL TRAFFIC INTO 
THE CITY TAKES CARE OF A LARGE PORTION OF NEW 
YORK’S ENORMOUS COMMUTER POPULATION WITHOUT ANY 
HINDRANCE TO SURFACE TRAFFIC 
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ONE WAY TO TAKE CARE OF TRAFFIC 


FROM FORTIETH STREET AND PARK AVENUE, 
A RAMP RISES UP TO TAKE CARE OF TRAFFIC 
CONTINUING NORTH AROUND GRAND CEN- 
TRAL STATION. THE RAMP RUNS AROUND THE 
GREAT STRUCTURE AND SERVES TO KEEP HUN- 
DREDS OF AUTOMOBILES FROM CROWDING 
THE STREETS BELOW. RAMPS SUCH AS THIS 
ONE HAVE BEEN SUGGESTED AS ONE OF THE 
GREAT SOLUTIGNS TO TRAFFIC ILLS 











All pictures on this page from Ewing Galloway 











TRAFFIC RELIEF OUTSIDE A CITY 


THE BRONX RIVER PARKWAY, WHICH IS ONE 
OF THE MAIN ROADS INTO WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY FROM MANHATTAN, CARRIES A HUGE 
MOTOR LOAD. BRIDGES SUCH AS THE ONE 
ABOVE TAKE CARE OF MUCH OF THE CROSS 
TRAFFIC WHICH WOULD OTHERWISE SERVE 
§ TO INTERRUPT THE SMOOTH FLOW. IN THIS 
CASE, A VIRTUE HAS BEEN MADE OF NECES- 
SITY. A BRIDGE WAS NECESSARY ACROSS THE 
BRONX RIVER AND IT HAS BEEN SIMPLY EX- 
TENDED TO TAKE IN THE PARKWAY AS WELL 





WHERE MICHIGAN AVENUE CROSSES 
THE CHICAGO RIVER 


THE SEPARATION OF TRAFFIC MOVING IN OP- 
POSITE DIRECTIONS HAS BEEN HELD TO BE 
ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT STEPS IN AVOID- 
ING TIE-UPS. HERE THE PRINCIPLE IS CARRIED 
OUT IN THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHICAGO 
RIVER WHICH CARRIES AN IMMENSE AMOUNT 
OF CHICAGO'S NORTHBOUND AUTOMOBILE 
TRAFFIC 
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A DIP INSTEAD OF A RAMP 


IN THE SUMMER TIME, THOUSANDS OF DETROITERS 
SEEK BELLE ISLE, REACHED FROM THE CITY BY 
MEANS OF A LONG BRIDGE. THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 
AT THE CORNER WHERE EAST GRAND BOULEVARD 
CROSSES JEFFERSON AVENUE HAS BEEN SOLVED BY 
A DIP IN THE BOULEVARD WHICH NOW CARRIES THE 
STREAM OF CARS UNDERNEATH JEFFERSON AVENUE. 
THE WHITE LINE KEEPS TRAFFIC FROM CROSSING THE 
CENTER OF THE WIDE STREET 


STOP AND GO 


DETROJT WAS ONE OF THE PIONEER CITIES IN AUTO- 

MATIC TRAFFIC CONTROL BY LIGHTS, A SYSTEM 

WHICH HAS BEEN FOLLOWED BY MANY OTHER MU- 

NICIPALITIES IN AVOIDING THE CONSTANT JAMS 

WHICH OCCUR AT CORNERS. THE LIGHTS SAVE BOTH. 

DELAYS AND THE TIME OF A LARGE FORCE OF TRAF- 
FIC POLICEMEN 
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The Chinese Shadow Show 


fashioned Punch 


[ isin of the old- 
and Judy 


show, 


- Chinese of all ages take 


great delight in the 
shadowgraph, progeni- 
tor of our Own cinema. 
Traveling families of 
shadow-show artists 
tour the length and 
breadth of China giving 


By Philip Kerby 


Nothing is more difficult than to gain a correct pic- 
ture of the Chinese puzzle. But Philip Kerby, formerly 
Far Eastern correspondent of the New York ‘‘Herald 
Tribune’ contrives in this splendid survey to fit in 
the pieces. His. article deals not so much with the 
various Chinese generals themselves, as with the other 
nations whose interests are so vitally affected by the 
present civil war. The hopes and fears of Russia, 
Japan, Great Britain, France, and the United States 

are all put into their proper places 


still far off. We are only 
now approaching the 
final climax. 

To continue the 
shadow-show simile for 
@ moment, we may say 
that instead of one there 
are four proprietors of 
this internecine tragedy, 
all of whom are val- 
iantly endeavoring to 
capture the center of the 





as many as ten or fifteen 


stage for their actors — 








performances between 
sunset and dawn. Stage 
properties are the acme of simplicity: a cotton sheet, 
a lamp which burns native bean oil, a flute, and 
cymbals. Ancient classical dramas varying from, 
twenty to sixty scenes each are enacted by cleverly. 
designed marionettes cut from light, transparent 
mule hide and mounted on long reeds. he 
The proprietor operates these puppets with the 
utmost facility, maintaining a running fire of 
dialogue the while, — falsetto for the female charac- 
ters, a modulated tenor for the hero, and growling 
bass for the villain, — and gives the necessary cues 
for incidental music to his son who either wails ap- 
pealingly upon the flute or crashes the cymbals in 
martial strain. His wife keeps the lamp trimmed, 
mends the extensive mule-hide wardrobe of each 
marionette, acts as official promptress, and collects 
a copper coin from each member of the audience 
during the scene just prior to the grand climax. 
Just as Mr. Punch was invariably swallowed by a 
rapacious crocodile, so in China a swift dénouement 
is brought about through battle or murder ending in 
the convenient death of the principals. There are 
two points common to every shadow show. The 
marionette operator never betrays himself by using 


his own natural voice nor does he ever allow his - 


hands to come into the spotlight. 
Today the world is watching in China a shadow 
show of international proportions. Our eyes, dulled 
by the Great War, see but the “flickering shadow 
shapes that come and go” across the gray sheets of 
our daily newspapers. The unfamiliar scenes are 
shifted so rapidly that the brain becomes confused, 
and the names of the human marionettes are often- 
times so similar that it is impossible to keep their 
identity intact. A novitiate in the game of secret 
diplomacy, America accepts the shadow for the sub- 
stance and seldom tries to pierce the incognito of 
those nations which make it possible for thedrama 
to be played through to the end — an end which is 


actors through whose 
pantomine they hope to vindicate their principles of 
government and obtain perquisites in increased 
trade. The very silence of this struggle renders it all 
the more intense. No quarter will be given and none 
asked. The bludgeon of high-explosive shrapnel has 
given place to the rapier of diplomacy and the sti- 
letto of intrigue. 

As the United States is playing the réle of passive 
spectator and paying for the entertainment, paying 
heavily in loss of Oriental trade, paying heavily in 
loss of prestige, largely because we have continually 
refused to accept the Oriental maxim that “kind- 
ness is weakness,”” we have a perfect right to tear 
aside the offending sheet upon which this travesty of 
Cathay is being portrayed and watch the real fight 
between the proprietors. Stripped of their incognito 
we find that they are Russia, Japan, Great Britain, 
and France, all subscribers before the war to the 
series of “spheres of influence,” “most favored na- 
tion,’’ extraterritoriality, and patriotic imperialism 
in China. 


Eger speaking, Britain and Japan are on 
the defensive and are merely seeking to protect 
their huge investments in China and to make them 
continue to pay dividends in increased trade. Soviet 
Russia has assumed the offensive and thus far has 
won several outstanding victories. She is now en- 
deavoring to consolidate the ground already cap- 
tured. Metaphorically, France is playing both ends 
to*the middle, protecting her big stake in Indo- 
China, increasing her lucrative illicit opium traffic 
through Yunnan, and selling bombing ’planes to the 
richest of the Chinese warring factions. Thus far 
France has been the only nation to collect dividends 
from the present imbroglio. 

Soviet Russia assumed the offensive in China in 
1922. Lenin desired, above all else, recognition of 
Soviet Russia by China and, by one of those master 
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strokes so closely akin to genius, caused a Soviet 
manifesto to be issued renouncing all Russian ex- 
traterritorial rights in China and all land concessions 
and trade perquisites accorded to Russia under the 
Boxer protocols of 1904 and treaties prior to that 
date. In terms of diplomacy it was a “beau geste par 
excellence.” The fact that all of Russia’s concession 
had previously been seized by China, and all the 
Czaristic treaties rendered inoperative following the 
downfall of the Czaristic régime apparently made 
little difference. Comrade Joffe, one of Lenin’s most 
trusted lieutenants, did his utmost to obtain recogni- 
tion of Russia that year, but the counsels of Great 
Britain, at that time enjoying a Liberal-Coalition 
Government, prevailed and Joffe returned to Mos- 
cow with his work only half completed. Under the 
ensuing British Labor Government, however, the 
trade agreement already negotiated was translated 
into actual recognition. That was three years ago, 
but the details which would fix the status in a treaty 
have not yet been worked out. Great Britain and 
Russia still regard each other with hostility. 


eo died a martyr to the cause. Some say that 
his end was materially hastened by his dis- 
appointment. By Lenin’s death Russia was united as 
never before in the fanatical determination to carry 
out Lenin’s policies of world revolution, and began 
by harassing the British Empire at every vulnerable 
point. Native riots, incited by Bolshevist agitators, 
were put down in India, and the open attack against 
the Afghanistan frontier repulged with heavy losses. 
Failing in India, the Soviet then devoted its entire 
attention to fighting Britain through China and 
taught the Chinese the effective use of the boycott. 
While the British Labor Government was still in 
power a carefully planned campaign of propaganda 
by Soviet agents led the Chinese Cabinet to believe 
that Britain was on the verge of granting uncondi- 
tional and immediate recognition to Russia. Com- 
rade D. M. Karakhan, successor of Joffe, had a 
better understanding of Chinese psychology and 
reiterated time and again that Russia was. China’s 
only friend as shown by the Soviet’s magnanimous 
attitude in the abolition of outworn treaties. Some 
six months after he arrived in Peking success 
crowned his efforts and Wellington Koo, Chinese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, announced that China 
had accorded recognition to Russia, the details of 
future treaties to be worked out by a joint Sino- 
Russian Commission. Comrade Karakhan had him- 
self appointed the first Soviet Ambassador to the 
Republic of China and thus outranked all the other 
members of the diplomatic corps in Peking. 
Although recognition was granted by intramural 
China it was not accorded by Chang Tso-lin, the 
powerful war lord of the three extramural provinces 
— provinces contiguous to the Russian border and 
among the richest in China. As far back as the 


Russo-Japanese War this Manchurian general had 
observed Russian tactics at first hand, and also had 
many opportunities since the Great War to note 
that the Soviet Government was more imperialistic 
than the Czar in attempting to gain a foothold in, if 
not to seize all of, Manchuria. 

Japan’s stake in Manchuria amounts to half a 
billion gold dollars, and covers a territory 485 miles 
in length and fifteen miles in width, extending from 


Dairen, the only ice-free port in the Sea of Japan, to - 


Changchun, the railhead of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Russia has always coveted this Liaotung 
Peninsula and the railway between Changchung and 
Dairen which was constructed originally by Russian 
engineers. This railway was ceded to Japan at the 
close of the Russo-Japanese War. The Russian Em- 
peror, Peter the Great, was the first to dream of an 
ice-free port on the Pacific, and each ruler in turn 
endeavored to make this dream a reality. Paradoxi- 
cally, the Soviet Government is prepared to make 
greater sacrifices than any Czar to obtain an all- 
year-round outlet for commerce on the Pacific. 
Japan is well aware of the Soviet’s attitude and 
must remain the ally of Chang Tso-lin in order to 
protect her enormous vested interests in the Liao- 
tung Peninsula. 

Ever since the termination of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, Japan has endeavored to form a defensive 
compact with some other European power whose 
interests in the Orient were identical but not con- 
flicting. It is not surprising, therefore, that pro- 
tracted pourparlers have been carried on recently 
between the Japanese Embassy in Paris and 


the Quai d’Orsay. 


cern in the light of recent protestations of 
undying friendship between England and France 
it seems unbelievable that France’s hatred and 
fear of England is greater than at any time since the 
Napoleonic Wars. France, however, is placed in a 
curious position. On the one hand she is willing to 
aid any movement that will curb England’s power 
in the Orient, and to that end is furnishing military 
supplies to the Yunnanese, whose province adjoins 
French Indo-China, and who at present are fighting 
under the Chinese Nationalist banner admittedly 
against English imperialism. At the same time 
French firms are selling airplanes to Chang Tso-lin, 
commander of the armies of the North, who is en- 
deavoring to suppress the Nationalist movement. 
But neither of these trade relations would have any 
weight if either Chinese faction attempted to seize 
the French concession at Shanghai or Tientsin. 
Since the termination of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance Great Britain has played a lone hand in 
China, and has been concerned solely with policies 
of trade expansion. During the two centuries that 
have elapsed since British “clippers” raced around 
the Horn to barter with (Continued on page 372) 
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Beethoven: An Ode 


March 26, 1927 


One hundred years ago, 

With bleak hearts and footfall slow, 

Friends laid in earth 

The mortal form of Beethoven — 

The inevitable aftermath of birth 

For which they wept, since they were only men. 


Yet even then they knew 

That they could bury merely what could die, — 
That every sepulchre holds but a shroud. 
Flesh is not ultimately true; 

And though the form of Beethoven might lie 
Deep in the earth; though over him a proud 
Pyramid reared its granite head, 

He was not dead. 


Fate could knock no more 

Upon that well-sealed door; 

The hand within no longer could record 
Ecstasies hitherto unheard. 

Yet Death himself could not unwrite one page: 
The hand, death-smitten, 

Had written what forevermore was written. 


Can those black dots that swarm across black bars 
Contain the secrets of white stars? — 

These chords supporting a well-measured tune 
Reveal the mysteries of the moon? — 

These webs of counterpoint precisely spun, 

Can they unfold the formula of the sun? 


The trill of birds, the roar of mountain-thunder, 
To him were sounding hieroglyphs of wonder 
From whose apparent vanity 

He could translate the meaning of humanity. 
Violins sing like dreaming pines, 

The woodwind chuckles like a hidden brook, 
Intricate flowers throng each nook; 

Then suddenly the sun no longer shines, — 
Black-billowing, the enormous storm-cloud comes 
With conflagration of trumpets, thunder of drums. 


So Nature first became articulate. 

Not merely roar of thunder, song of bird, 
At last was truly heard; 

But even the frailest blossom 


Found voice — found perfect voice for its pure thought; 


And all these voices ultimately were wrought 
Into one splendid microcosm. 


Yet Beethoven in flesh must fail in striving 
With sound so exquisitely living: 

The spiral porches of his dearest sense 
Broke under weight of too much eloquence. 
Deafness complete: silence to all delight! — 
The darkest tragedy of Fate’s contriving. 


But as blind Milton saw his God pure Light, 

So Beethoven discovered Him pure Sound. 

He was imprisoned with his one desire 

Where no world could intrude: in the Great Profound, 
His true beloved’s native realms of Fire. 


Now he became pioneer of the soul, 

The explorer who bequeathed to us a chart 
Of the abysses of the human heart; 

Steadily and whole 

He threaded the profundities of the brain 
And made them his domain. 

And here he learned what he so long had guessed, — 
This truth: there is no part of all Reality 
But looked at closely, with the heart at rest, 
Shows its true form as mounting ecstasy. 
Whether it be the masculine, giddy laughter 
Of bathers leaping naked along the shore 

Or desolation of cold moonlight 

On an old man alone forevermore. : 
And ultimately peace — peace to all nations; 
Peace, peace, itself the Joy supreme, 

Itself the Maker beyond all creations, 

Itself the living Truth behind our dream: 

All that is, that was, and that shall be, 
Peace, through the tragic years and moments lyrical, 
Reveals the world as one perpetual miracle; 
To know this Joy makes man divinity. 


And still the bearded years pass by 

This planet of our tragedy. 

A century has revolved; the fashion changes. 
We seek new summits in new mountain ranges, 
And from those heights despise 

All that behind us lies. 

The misty plains look sterile, desolate. 

Why should we then commemorate 

— We, of another race, another time — 

A man whose work is done? 


Because when we look upward for the sun 

We see it still haloing his sublime 

Gigantic peak towering above our peak. 

We are so weak 

That when we feel the sun of inspiration glare, 

Too strongly shining on us everywhere, 

We work our little while, then rest in the rich meadow 
Protected by Beethoven’s height and shadow. 


So true is this, that when we try to praise 
The Titan, we can find no word, no phrase 
Sufficient, worthy, or appropriate. 
Although we live in Beethoven’s tomorrow, 
We must return to him, to borrow 
His own voice, which alone is adequate 
(Though without syllable) to tell the whole 
Truth of that mighty soul. 
S. Foster Damon. 
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Readers and Writers 


FRENCH critic has called Jean 
A Cocteau “the eternal schoolboy,” 

and readers of “A Call to Order” 
(Holt) will be amused by the evidence it 
contains of the truth of that epithet. 
After “Thomas the Imposter” and “The 
Grand Ecart,” this is the third book of 
Cocteau’s to appear in this country. It is 
a collection of essays and squibs which 
have been published separately during 
recent years, and which the author 
himself collected under the title “Rappel 
a l’Ordre” a year or so ago. It would be 
the “last word” about this fashionable 
play boy of Paris, had he not inconsider- 
ately and with vast réclame become a 
convert to Catholicism in the meantime. 

The deeds and, gestures of Cocteau are 
not so lively a subject of comment here 
as in Paris, and thus “A Call to Order” 
will leave his American readers just one 
lap behind the Cocteau who last year 
indicted his famous “Lettre 4 Jacques 
Maritain,” in which he announced his 
“return home” to the fold of the church 
of his fathers. He is the latest recruit in 
the ranks of the neo-Thomistes, of whom 
Maritain is the chief ornament and guide. 
These fervent intellectuals believe that 
Saint Thomas Aquinas offers to the mod- 
ern mind the profoundest and most 
satisfying philosophy. Cocteau’s con- 
version, it seems, is the logical. sequel 
to his search for order. “Art for art’s 
sake, and art for the mob are equally 
absurd. I suggest art for God’s sake,” 
says the repentant Cocteau in his epistle 
to Maritain. 

Meanwhile, here is art for Cocteau’s 
sake, and some of it is highly diverting, 
particularly the “Visits to Maurice 
Barrés.” Unlike most of his generation, 
Cocteau seems to have been wholly 
unimpressed by the attitudinizing of 
Barrés. Characteristically, he went to 
see Barrés, when the latter was making a 
great deal of copy out of the bombard- 
ment of Rheims Cathedral, in order to 
draw his attention to a more important 
fact. ‘“Everybody was lamenting over 
the cathedral, while thousands of soldiers, 
dying of wounds, tetanus, gangrene, and 
starvation, were being left at the Hospice, 
without any measures being taken for 
their evacuation, without treatment and 
without food.” The author does not say 
what Barrés did to alleviate the situation, 
and I cannot help feeling that he wishes 
to suggest that tears over the cathedral 
flowed more readily from the pen of 
Barrés than practical help for the 
wounded. 

He contrasts the hesitant Barrés with 
the man of action who does not look for 


By Ernest Boyd 





precedents. “A strong man jumps a river 
without knowing it is too wide. Everyone 
thinks he is mad. A long time afterwards 
he is admired for it. Barrés only jumps 
over rivers that have already been 
jumped over. Even this is an exaggera- 
tion. A bridge has been set up to com- 
memorate some famous leap; so let us say 
he hesitates where to cross, and finally 
crosses where the leap took place. In the 
middle of the bridge he stops. He is 
dreaming. He is touched by the thought 
that his decision follows so closely in the 
path of that glorious one, and is moved 
to tears.” Surely this is the most perfect 
burlesque of the whole attitude of Barrés, 
mooning over the ancestral dead, drama- 
tizing himself at the expense of Alsace- 
Lorraine (where German has now been 
restored), and wriggling like a true 
politician out of beliefs held only for the 
benefit of the voter. 


OCTEAU is crueller when he adds: 

“The more I look at him, the more 
I seem to recognize the eyes, and mouth, 
and forelock of a Picador’s horse, laugh- 
ing with pain in the sun. This mass of 
flowery corruption gives off a powerful 
scent. Barrés delights in charnel-houses. 
His handsome eye is moistened. That 
eye and that lock of hair are suggestive 
of a raven, of a dying horse. I also discern 
in that nose, in that yellow skin, the race 
of those descendants of Prometheus who 
end by acting as their own vulture.” 

The notion that Barrés was a great 
poet is disposed of by Cocteau in another 
biting phrase: Barrés is not a swan, but 
“a bright-colored duck, irremediably 
confined to its pond.” And he continues 
with a passage which will be recognized 
as applicable to others besides Barrés. 
“From time to time Barrés discovers 
some young man who is dead, and praises 
him. In this way he has the satisfaction 
of observing that Barrés redeems from 


shadow everything he touches. Having, 


proved this, he puts it back again in the 
shadow. Should he praise anyone who is 


alive, he prefers to choose some quite 
inoffensive person.” 

Cocteau very aptly characterizes the 
cult authors as momentary literary fads 
when he says that “every epoch has its 
official houses of ill-fame for /ittérateurs, 
where the Strange, that enemy of the 
Beautiful, is cultivated. ...I find the 
cult of New York, the estheticism of 
today, quite as depressing as that of 
Venice. Rivets take the place of precious 
stones. Electricity is a new kind of orchid; 
and American films turn the head of the 
middle-class young man, and make him 
leave home. It all begins over again in 
another form. But it is precisely this 
other form that prevents the lesson of the 
past from being any use. The king of 
official houses of ill-fame was undoubtedly 
Oscar Wilde.” 


HERE are some brief but charming 

glimpses of Cocteau and his friends 
— Auric, Milhaud, Paul Morand, and 
Raymond Radiguet, the author of that 
superb novel, “Le Diable au Corps.” 
When the latter first appeared, he was 
fifteen but passed for eighteen. “He never 
had his hair cut, was shortsighted, almost 
blind. The first time he came to see me 
(sent by Max Jacob) they came and told 
me: There is a child with a walking-stick 
in the hall. As he lived at Parc-Saint- 
Maur, on the borders of the Marne, we 
called him the Miracle of the Marne.” 
Of Morand, Cocteau relates, “When he 
was a child, a lady who was a palm-reader, 
told his mother that he had no line of 
luck. Well he went off to the kitchen, and 
made himself one with a knife; he shows 
the scar to this day, and you all know that 
it has served its purpose.” 

These writers and musicians were 
members of a little group which dined 
together each Saturday, and which 
Morand called the Mutual Admiration 
Society. When they adjourned to Mil- 
haud’s rooms, Morand and Lucien Dau- 
det acted as barmen, and often drinks 
were served with snow scraped from the 
window sill. All went well until they 
began to take the dinners seriously. 
“TI began to feel possessed with the spirit 
of my grandfather—a great stickler 
where family dinners were concerned. 
I frowned at the slightest defection. Our 
friendly dinner was becoming an irksome 
duty. So we broke it up without further 
ado.” A wise proceeding truly, though so 
few people have the courage to do it in 
time. But throughout this amusing and 
entertaining book Jean Cocteau appears 
a wise and shrewd young man, deserving 
of a better fate than Saint Thomas. 
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A Warrior Talks Shop 


SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN: 1914- 
1918. By Field Marshal Sir William 
Robertson, Bart. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 2 vols. $12.00. 


OW that the public and the bril- 
N liant editors of the Saturday 
Evening Post have simultaneously 
discovered that the Great War was, after 
all, an interesting event, we are beginning 
to get, along with bright fiction concern- 
ing American doughboys, some books of 
real value dealing with that struggle. Few 


among these are more arresting than the - 


one by Sir William Robertson, listed 
above. This officer, who started in the 
ranks of the British army, came to be 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff from 
1g1§ to 1918, a solid man, straightfor- 
ward, unimaginative, dogged, courageous, 
reared in the army school, trained to stick 
by his guns no matter what happens. 
As might be expected, his book is fairly 
hard reading; it makes no attempt at 
vivacity; it has a slight curse on it, a style 
vaguely reminiscent of an official report. 
His method, particularly in the first vol- 
ume, is distinctly tiring. He takes different 
subjects, “War Organization of the Gov- 
ernment,” “Unity of Command,” “Man 
Power,” and so on, and tells the history 
of each subject from beginning to end. 
Accustomed as one is to fairly sprightly 
history, at least to a kind of narrative 
which moves chronologically, one finds 
these continued histories, starting at 1914, 
continuing to 1918, and then returning 
to 1914 again, exhausting. One’s legs are 
paralyzed as in a dream, one gets no 
forrarder, no matter how hard one tries. 
But the author isn’t concerned with easy 
reading or with trying to tell a snappy 
story. He has something serious to say — 
and he says it seriously. He discusses not 
merely the strategy, political and military, 
of the war and its more important tactics, 
but primarily and continuously the im- 
mensely complex and difficult interre- 
lationships of civil policy and control of 
government with military effort — when 
military effort is on a scale approaching 
that of England’s in the Great War. 
England’s leading professional soldiers, 
Kitchener, Haig, Robertson, were firm in 
their belief that the war must be fought 
and won on the Western Front. To this 
conviction they clung with honest faith 
and a logic proof against hideous evidence 
of unproductive slaughter. Against them 
were the “amateur strategists,” the more 
supple-minded men like Lloyd George 
and Winston Churchill who sought con- 
stantly to apply military pressure where 
the enemy was most vulnerable, to win the 


A Review by D. R. 


war at the Dardanelles,-in Egypt, in the 
Balkans, in Mesopotamia, instead of pour- 
ing the manhood of the nation into the 
deadlock and death trap of the Western 
Front. Both parties to the debate can 
win it—after their fashion. Robertson 
points to the fact that the war was won 
on the Western Front and argues that it 
would have been won much sooner if 
divided councils had not frittered away 
priceless reinforcements on_ ineffective 
and distant operations. 


An essential condition of success in war 
being the concentration of effort on the 
“decisive front” . . . it follows that sol- 
diers and statesmen charged with the direc- 
tion of military operations should be agreed 
amongst themselves as to where that front 
is. Should any difference of opinion exist 

. it must be thrashed out and a definite 
conclusion reached, and this must be hon- 
estly and completely accepted by all con- 
cerned. If these precautions are not taken, 
the operations will be of the nature of half- 
measures and compromise, and may indeed 
end in disaster. . . . One cannot be too 
strong on the decisive front, and the at- 
tempt to score victories in two different 
theatres simultaneously may lead to failure 
in both. The Dardanelles Expedition was a 


case in point. 


According to Robertson’s thesis, the 
deployment of the German masses in 
France and Belgium fixed for all time 
the “decisive front.” Whatever use was 
made of Allied forces elsewhere, should 
——in his judgment — have been made 
only with a view toward weakening the 
enemy’s Western Front, not for the sake 
of the moral effect, let us say, on India. 


NSTEAD of this unity of purpose and 
concentration of effort, what actually 
was — at one time — the modus operandi 
of the British Empire’s war effort? Gen- 
eral Robertson illuminates the soldiers’ 
difficulties by his description: 


It came about by the end of 1914 that 
while the Secretary of State for War was 
aiming at decisive results on the Western 
Front, the First Lord of the Admiralty was 
advocating the seizure of the Dardanelles 
and Constantinople; the Secretary of 
State for India and the Indian Govern- 
ment were conducting a campaign in Mes- 
opotamia; the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies was concerned with operations 
in various parts of Africa; and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was impressing 
upon his Cabinet colleagues the strategical 
advantages to be gained by transferring the 
main British military effort from the West- 
ern Front to the Balkan Peninsula and 
Syria. A more deplorable state of affairs 


can surely never have existed in the con- 
duct of any war. 


HE disasters at Gallipoli and Kut-el- 

Amara served to illustrate the fatuity 
of waging war by bureaus and commit- 
tees, but the price was a heavy one to pay 
for a situatién which should never have 
obtained in the first place. 

Besides amateur strategy, dispersion 
of effort, and the inefficiency of the gov- 
ernmental machinery, General Robertson 
has much to say concerning the interior 
workings of the British Cabinet. Lloyd 
George was a heavy cross for this straight- 
forward, essentially simple soldier. 


Mr. Lloyd George insisted upon the 
policy of defeating Germany by the process 
of “knocking down the props.” He seemed 
entirely to overlook the fact that Germany 
herself constituted the props, and that the 
moment she weakened the Central Alliance 
would fall to pieces. . . . He knew little 
about the importance of good organization, 
and seemed to care equally little for 
military method of any kind. He had a 
profound belief in his own strategical 
conceptions, and in his zeal to see them 
adopted was more eager to procure evi- 
dence in support of their merits than to 
listen to criticisms which exposed their 
defects. 


And again: 


His constant aim was to take the mili- 
tary direction of the war more and more 
into his own hands, and to have carried 
out military plans of his own devising, 
which, more often than not, were utterly 
at variance with the views of his respon- 
sible military advisers. 


Enough has been said to demonstrate 
the conflict between the professional 
soldier and the civilian. The professional 
soldier, given his problem of defeating 
the enemy, can only consider that object. 
He cannot think in terms of lives except 
as they relate to the advantages accruing 
to his side as compared with that of 
the enemy. He must follow consistently the 
strategy which his own reasoning and the 
combined military knowledge of his peers 
unite in regarding as hopeful of success. 
He may be accused of stupidity, of squan- 
dering the lives of his men, of failing to 
get results; Grant was accused of all these 
things, as were Joffre, Kitchener, Robert- 
son, and Haig. In this book Robertson 
defends his position a trifle heavily, but 
with conviction. His position is open to 
attack, and it is attacked with great bril- 
liance and vigor by Mr. Winston Churchill 
in “The World Crisis” — which, I shall 
hope to review in an early issue. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Collector's Luck in England. By Alice 
Van Leer Carrick. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.00. 


OR “‘the honest collector” the author 

has avowedly written this book, and 
as an honest collector as well. With the 
same charm that made much of the 
Next-to-Nothing House she has infused 
this series of letters describing her errant 
browsings among the less familiar towns 
of England as well as the more conven- 
tional stamping grounds of the veteran 
collector of antiques. Mother-of-pearl 
cardcases at fifteen shillings are as 
fascinating to her as rare drop-leaf side 
tables at a hundred pounds; a tarnished 
and cracked medallion may appear as 
beautiful in her eyes as the choir screen in 
Lincoln Cathedral. In this readiness to 
find many things lovely and desirable 
as much as for her discernment as a mere 
“collector,” the reader takes his chief 
pleasure. 

* * * * * 

Balkan Sketches. By Lester G. Hornby. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $5.00. 


HE Austrian Riviera, that delightful 

bit of Dalmatian coastline across the 
Adriatic from Italy, is one of the few 
pleasure spots of Europe not yet taken 
over bodily by the tourists. If for no other 
reason, one would be grateful because it 
has given Lester Hornby an opportunity 
to reveal with both pencil and text the 
old-time flavor which still hangs over the 
towns. More than a hundred of his 
sketches adorn the pages, giving added 
life to the author’s descriptions of places 
visited and people seen. Mr. Hornby ap- 
pears as an entirely informal traveler, 
staying a few days here, a few days there, 
entirely as the spirit moves. No mention 
of the book would be complete without a 
word about its format. Mechanically, it is 
easily one of the most attractive books of 


the season. 
**K* *K *K * 


China and Her Political Entity. By Shushi 
Hsu. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. $2.00. 


O the American laymen, no problem 

is more confusing than the situation 
in China with its many generals, extra- 
territoriality, special concessions, treaty 
rights, and so on. Yet the importance of 
the situation, so far as the United States 
and other powers with large stakes there 
are concerned, seems to demand some 
sort of background. Dr. Hsu’s book fills 
this need. Starting from a brief but com- 
prehensive view of earlier history, he 
proceeds rapidly to the Nineteenth 
Century when the roots of the present 


situation were sunk. From that base, he 
proceeds to a clarification of contemporary 
problems. His book is not so much con- 
cerned with China herself as with the 
powers’ dealings with China, particularly 
with regard to Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
Korea. He carries the tale only through 
the Washington Conference of 1921-22, 
leaving off before the rise of the Cantonese 
movement to its present importance. 


* Ke KK * 

The Happy Tree. By Rosalind Murray. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 

FTER reading the strident, noisy 


novels that are to be found on every 
side nowadays, it is a relief to come upon 


-a tale of such extreme quiet and reserve 


as “The Happy Tree.” It is the story of an 
English woman of great understanding 
and depth of feeling who, on the eve of her 
fortieth birthday, examines her life in 
retrospect. As she says of it at the end, 
“Tt does not seem worth writing about. 
I was happy when a child, and I married 
the wrong man, and someone I loved 
dearly was killed in the war — that is all. 
And all those things must be true of thou- 
sands of people.” But half of its charm lies 
in its being just that — something that 
might be true of any of us, and because it 
makes no pretense of being anything else. 
It is not a cheerful book; and yet it is not 
depressing either. It is a quiet story told 
with an understanding and sympathy 
that will have a wide appeal — wider 
among women, perhaps, than men. 


** * * * 


Children of Divorce. By Owen Johnson. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


O the problem novel so much in 

vogue, Owen Johnson has contrib- 
uted his bit in the form of a picture of the 
cataclysmic effects of casual modern divorce 
on the second generation. His principal 
characters are three children left stranded 
when hardly more than babies by their 
parents’ divorce. The story shows their 
varied struggles for happiness — always 
threatened by the black shadow of their 
own childhood made tragic by their 
parents’ mistakes. They move against a 
background — always ultra-expensive — 
first of carefree American society, then of 
the conventional society of French nobility 
and finally of that heterogeneous group to 
be found at Cannes. The book is well larded 
with conversation and incident, and 
makes entertaining reading of a not too 
heavy type. However, one cannot help but 
feel that the author has a tendency to 
exaggerate and is over-fond of producing 


a climax every few chapters — obviously 
the curse of modern serial writing. 


** * * * 


The New Terror. By Gaston Leroux. New 
York: The Macaulay Co. $2.00. 


HE author of “The Mystery of the 

Yellow Room” and “The Perfume of 
the Lady in Black” pants ferociously over 
this opus without achieving half the 
notability that he so well merited in the 
earlier books. For one thing, he is dealing 
purely with the supernatural, always 
dangerous even for the cleverest author. 
And for another, Joseph Rouletabille, 
that detective genius of Leroux’s inspired 
creation, does not appear. This lack alone 
causes enough disappointment to outlast 
the reading of ‘‘The New Terror,” which 
seems, in consequence, to be little more 
than mildly entertaining. Still, even the 
most redoubtable must watch the pot 
occasionally, and this is well executed 
routine. 

* KK OK * 


Idle Island. By Ethel Hueston. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00. 


YOUNG artist, suffering from a 

nervous breakdown, leaves New 
York and rents a cottage on a tiny island 
in Casco Bay. This quiet spot seems likely 
to provide the charming heroine with the 
rest she craves until her chance discovery 
of a body washed ashore in a lonely cove 
plunges her into a breath-taking intrigue 
with dope-smugglers. Of course, a dashing 
hero appears to help her out of the mess. A 
diverting though highly improbable tale 
with capital characterization and a lovely 
Maine setting to recommend it. 


* ek KK 


The Beadle. By Pauline Smith. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


HIS book is worthy of mention on 

three counts. First, it has been with- 
drawn from sale by the Police Depart- 
ment of Boston; second, it is not worth 
reading at all, let alone being suppressed; 
and third, the publishers have inserted a 
score or so of pages from some other book 
whose import cannot even be guessed in 
place of one section of “The Beadle.” 
It cannot truthfully be said that this 
touch of variety makes it a good novel, 
nor that it seriously hinders the course of 
the story, for reasons obvious to other 
readers beside members of Boston’s 
gendarmerie. Still the book possesses a 
dreariness that may be authentic of 
the South African ve/dt, and a number of 
convincingly unpronounceable names. 
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What the World Is Doing 


T noon on March 21, Shanghai, 
A greatest city in Central China, 
became Nationalist property. Not 
a shot was fired in the city’s capture, for 
most of the Shantungese troops who were 
its last defenders had de- 
parted before the approach 
of the Nationalist army. 
The only real fighting which occurred was 
between the last guard of the Shantungese 
and the advance contingent of Na- 
tionalist troops who attacked them in the 
northern quarter of the city before they 
had followed the bulk of their comrades 
toward Nanking to the north. On March 
22, the Cantonese took over the native 
quarter of the city, and the red flag with 
its bright sun in the upper corner — flag 
of the Kuomintang (People’s party), 
which is the moving force behind the 
whole Nationalist movement — fluttered 
everywhere. 

The sudden decision of the Nationalists 
to take Shanghai illustrates the difficulty 
of telling from day to day what the next 
development in China may be. In view 
of the probable encounters 
pe mn with foreign troops guard- 
ing the international con- 
cession, it was believed that the 
Nationalists would forego any attempt 
to capture Shanghai for the present, 
moving on Nanking instead, whose cap- 
ture would virtually cut off Shanghai 
from communication with other parts of 
China. Plans were suddenly changed, 
however, possibly when it was learned 
that the Shantungese defenders would be 
sure to retreat if approached in force. 

A single clash occurred with the foreign 
troops defending the international con- 
cession. Near the North Station a group 
of Shantungese were drawn up around the 
armored train of their leader. 
The column of Nationalists 
immediately joined battle 
and the Shantungese were backed up 
against the barbed-wire defenses which 
the British had set up. Soon they were 
pleading for admission behind the defenses 
and, coming in single file and laying down 
their arms as they passed within, were 
allowed to enter. But as the Nationalists 
sniped at them from the rear, confusion 
struck their ranks and they attempted to 
rush the barrier, firing at the British on 
guard. Immediately, the Tommies opened 
fire with a machine gun which:resulted in 
some forty casualties. No other firing by 
the foreigners was necessary. Numbers of 
the northern troops remaining in the city 
have entered the international and French 
concessions, being disarmed at the barriers 
first. The foreign concessions are entirely 


Shanghai 
Surrenders 


The Only 
Clash 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


safe so far, and the situation is a hopeful 
one. Although rioting, looting, and many 
deaths have occurred in the native 
quarter, the considerable force of 10,000 
guarding the foreigners is believed to be 
quite sufficient to protect the concessions 
from mob violence. The Nationalist sol- 
diers are generally expected to proceed in 
an orderly fashion and make no attempt 
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(Shanghai surrenders without a 
struggle. But disorders are prev- 
alent. And Tommies_ unlimber 
a machine gun. The foreign 
concessions are safe. Balkan 
mutterings. Colossus Mussolini 
bestrides the Adriatic. The powers 
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4A treaty lapses. Rumors abound, 
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“You're the editor.”” Mr. Galla- 
gher thinks otherwise. But can’t 
prove it. (Disarmament. France 
and Britain differ widely. “Of 
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to drive the foreigners out. For the popu- 
lace, however, not so much can be said. 
Apprehension is felt that mobs of civilians, 
inflamed by agitators, may attempt to 
enter the concessions as they did at Han- 
kow. If this occurs, the soldiers on guard 
will be forced to unlimber their guns as 
they did at North Station to repel the 
Shantungese. 

It is still too early to tell how the cap- 
ture of Shanghai will affect the situation 
there. After Hankow fell into the hands 
of the Nationalists, a new set-up was made 
for the concession’s govern- 
ment in which the Chinese 
had their voice with the 
British. Doubtless some similar arrange- 
ment will be made with Shanghai if the 
victors show that they are capable of pro- 
tecting the foreigners from violence. 
Meanwhile, the large force of British, 
French, Japanese, and Russian troops, 
together with 1,500 United States Marines, 
will continue to guard their countrymen. 

Great unrest prevails throughout the 
native quarter of the city, of course, and 
a general strike became effective at noon 
on March 21. Foreign corporations doing 
business in the city, how- 
ever, had prepared for this 
condition and Russians were 


Another 
Hankow ? 


Natives Go 
On Strike 


ready to step into the places of the strik- 
ing Chinese. Russian agitators are said to 
be busy throughout the city, and soon 
there should be an opportunity of ob- 
serving just how far Cu1anG Kal-sHEK, 
generalissimo of the Nationalists, is willing 
to allow such demonstrations to progress. 

A sudden flare-up in the Balkans in 
which Italy and Jugoslavia are the prin- 
ciples, with Albania as a sort of pawn, is 
quieting down with little harm to either 
side, though the situation 
appeared serious for a few 
days. The matter goes back 
to last November when, upon the occasion 
of a minor revolution in the Albanian 
republic, Musso.ini negotiated a treaty 
with the mountainous little country 
across the Adriatic practically guarantee- 
ing its independence and the continuance 
of the administration of President AHMED 
Bey Zocu. The treaty was signed on 
November 27, 1926, and immediately 
evoked a storm of protest in Jugoslavia 
which resulted in the resignation of the 
Cabinet. For in January, 1924, Italy had 
covenanted with Jugoslavia in a treaty of 
collaboration and neutrality, to consult 
Belgrade before making any treaty. 
Jugoslavia had undertaken a similar 
pledge. The Albanian pact, known as the 
Treaty of Tirana, after Albania’s capital, 
was claimed by the Jugoslavs to be a 
violation of this agreement. The resent- 
ment which was kindled at that time has 
been smoldering for the past three months 
until March 19, when Musso int called 
the attention of the powers to the fact that 
Jugoslavian troops were being massed 
upon the Albanian frontier. Foreign Min- 
ister PERITCH immediately denied the 
allegation at Belgrade, and offered to 
conduct military attachés to the border to 
prove that there was no unusual concen- 
tration of troops there. Newspapers in 
both Italy and Jugoslavia launched upon 
a campaign of propaganda, and it seems 
that a chance shot along the border might 
have launched a fair-sized war for a few 
days. But France, England, and Germany 
immediately used their offices to counsel 
moderation in both countries, and the 
incident is gradually fading into a dispute 
which may be settled quietly. 

Musso .inI, of course, deems Albanian 
friendship necessary to the security of his 
country. By the secret treaty of London 
in 1915, which brought Italy into the war, 

_, the Allies promised her 

ange Comp Dalmatia and other terri- 
tory. President Wutson’s 

policy of self-determination effectually 
spiked this proposal, but at the end of the 
war, Italy was occupying most of Albania 
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and ever since has looked for a dominant 
influence in the republic which lies at the 
mouth of the Adriatic Sea, opposite the 
heel of Mussouini’s nation. The Strait 
of Otranto which mark this passage are of 
immense strategic value to Italy since 
they command the entrance to the sea. 
Jugoslavia naturally objects to Italy’s 
command of the position, however, since 
the Jugoslavian seaports can be ap- 
proached only through this pass. 

For a time, it appeared that the League 
would be called upon to settle the dispute. 
Gustav StrREsEMANN, German Foreign 
Minister, and chairman of the League 
Council, called upon the 
powers to decide whether 
they felt it necessary to 
convoke a meeting to arrange a settlement 
of the matter as was done in the recent 
crisis between Greece and Bulgaria. No 
meeting was called, however, it being 
deemed wiser to pursue conciliatory meas- 
ures through informal channels. 

A new angle on the Mexican situation 
has been provided by our State Depart- 
ment’s announcement that the smuggling 
treaty between the United States and 

; Mexico, which _ expires 
oe March 28, 1927, is not to be 
treaty to 
Lapse ‘enewed. The treaty has 
been in operation for but a 
year, and was designed more to prevent 
the illegal shipment of liquors and aliens 
into the United States than anything else. 
It stated that “the high contracting par- 
ties agree that all shipments of merchan- 
dise crossing the international boundary 
line, originating in and consigned from 
either of the two countries, shall be cov- 
ered by a shipper’s export declaration, and 
a copy of same, verified by the appropri- 
ate officials of the country of origin, 
shall be furnished to the customs officials 
of the country of destination.” 

Although the State Department and 
Manuet C, Tevez, Mexican Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, protest that no 
significance is to be attached to the treaty 
abrogation, a persistent ru- 
mor has gone the rounds in 
Washington that it may be 
a preliminary to a lifting of the arms em- 
bargo by the United States. With the 
treaty still in force, lifting of the embargo 
would have little effect since another of 
the sections of the treaty provides that 
either Government shall notify the other 
of the movements and shipments of per- 
sons believed to contemplate violating the 
law of the other. With the treaty gone, 
however, the Mexican Government would 
have no check upon shipments of arms 
providing the arms embargo were lifted. 
It seems to be the general opinion that a 
Mexican revolution would follow imme- 
diately upon the embargo’s being lifted. 
But so far, no hint has been given out in 
Washington which would lead to the con- 
clusion that such a course is contemplated 
by our State Department there. 


The League 
Stays Out 


Of No 
Significance 


The million-dollar libel suit which 
Aaron Sapiro, Chicago lawyer and 
organizer of farmers’ codperatives, has 
brought against the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent continues in De- 
troit, Michigan. So far, 
Henry Forp, publisher of 
the paper which is alleged to have libeled 
Sapiro, has not appeared to take the 
stand, although Saprro’s attorneys state 
that he was properly subpoenaed. How- 
ever, WiLL14m J. Cameron, editor of the 
Dearborn Independent, took the stand on 
March 21, as a witness for the Sapiro 
forces. His examination by Witiiam H. 
Ga.iacuer, chief of the plaintiff’s legal 
staff, was punctuated by frequent ob- 
jections from Mr. Forp’s attorneys, and 
at one time an hour and a half was 
consumed in arguing the relevancy of 
questions propounded by GALLAGHER. 
The Sapiro forces have attempted to 
have introduced articles which appeared 
in the paper between 1920 and 1922, 
purported to contain an anti-Jewish tone, 
with a view to proving that the articles 
upon which the suit is based, published 
in 1924, were simply a continuation of an 
anti-Jewish campaign. Mr. Sapiro him- 
self, alleged his attorneys, was only an 
incidental upon which to hang another 
“scare” story about the Jewish race. 
Federal Judge Raymonp ruled against 
this, however. He stated that while he 
desired to allow every scope to the 
attorneys in their introduction of evi- 
dence, only material really relevant to the 
1924 articles would be admitted. He ruled 
that the suit must stick to the libeling of 
Mr. Sapiro and his associates, because 
under our law it is not possible to libel 
the whole Jewish race. 

The question came up when Mr. 
CaMERON was on the stand. Mr. Gat- 
LAGHER attempted to make Henry Forp 
responsible for publication of the articles 
and, in fact, for everything 
appearing in the paper 
which he owns. CaMERON 
denied that his employer had knowledge 
of the articles before publication of them 
had commenced. After two of them had 
appeared, he said, two men came to 
protest against continuing the series, and 
at that time he presented their protests 
to Mr. Forp. He received the reply: 
“You're the editor. Be sure you're 
right.” His testimony did not reveal that 
Forp had any connection with the 
editorial content of the Dearborn In- 
dependent. The case is attracting wide 
attention, both because of the size of the 
damages claimed and because of Mr. 
Forp’s prominence. The articles alleged, 
in effect, that Mr. Sapiro was the ring- 
leader of a group of international Jewish 
bankers who had organized farmers’ 
codperatives throughout the country and 
had profited therefrom illegally and 
excessively at the farmers’ expense. 

The Preparatory Commission on 


Ford Suit 
Continues 


Who Is 
Responsible? 


Disarmament which assembled a year ago 
at the invitation of the League to draft 
arms-limitation proposals, has recon- 
vened in Geneva. The 
The Docket United States, though not a 
at Geneva 
member of the League, has 
again sent a delegation in accordance 
with our Government’s desire to aid in 
every way possible. At the outset of the 
conference, it appears that matters are 
in as much of a deadlock as when the 
delegates adjourned last fall. Great 
Britain, in the person of Lord Robert 
Cecit, has submitted its suggestions; 
France, through Paut Boncour, ardent 
apostle of peace, has presented other 
proposals. The two sets indicate approxi- 
mately the two schools of thought and 
the wide divergence which appears be- 
tween them. 

Of the two, Britain’s suggestions — 
which are more in accord with the Ameri- 
can delegation’s way of thinking — are 
the more simple of the two. Both seem 
inadequate to the situation 
—the British being too 
brief to be satisfactory; the French, 
too complicated. France desires to limit 
all forces in service, police officers, 
customs officials, and the like included, 
who could be brought to a firing line with- 
out actual mobilization, a view opposed 
by both the United States and Great 
Britain. The latter’s draft would limit 
only those troops available for dispatch 
to the firing line within’ a very limited 
amount of time, long enough, however, 
to admit of mobilizing the reserves. 
Limitation of air power is suggested upon 
a basis of horse power for airplanes and 
of cubic feet for airships. France is eager 
to bring civil as well as military aviation 
under the limitation scope, providing 
that if any nation became so powerful 
in commercial aviation as to constitute 
a menace to any other state, a League 
commission might scrutinize the situa- 
tion. Britain: would limit only military 
’planes and airships. So far as naval 
limitation is concerned, France suggests 
limiting the global tonnage which a 
contracting party deems indispensable to 
its security, whereas Britain would 
simply limit by classes. It is proposed 
that expense budgets be scrutinized 
and limited, however, in accordance with 
a plan to be worked out. 

Herein lie some of the differences which 
must be ironed out before any limiting 
measures can be made effective by the 

. representatives at the con- 
a ference. The subject is of 
greatest importance so far as 
world peace is concerned, of course, since 
it is designed to cover all of the nations of 
the world. France has proposed that a 
permanent board be created to take care 
of disputes in the future. It would be 
composed of member nations on the 
League Council with extra places provided 
for the United States and Russia. 


Differences 
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The Editor Steps Down 


general secretary of the Board 

of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has protested to us against an 
“imaginary conversation” between him- 
self and Senator James A. Reed of 
Missouri, reported by Charles Merz in 
Tue INDEPENDENT. Mr. Merz was illus- 
trating Reed’s ability at peeling away 
theory “until he arrives relentlessly at a 
small residuum of fact.” The case which 
he chose was Reed’s interrogation of Dr. 
Wilson during the wet and dry hearings at 
Washington in April, 1926. Under date of 
March 11, 1927, Dr. Wilson wrote us as 
follows: 


D: CLARENCE TRUE WILSON, 


Dear Sir: 

On November 6, 1926, your valuable 
paper contained an article totally out of 
keeping with its general contributions. 
It was entitled “Jim Reed of Missouri” 
by Charles Merz. Mr. Merz is the man who 
writes from time to time in the New York 
World a characterization of the Methodist 
Board and what it says which no more 
resembles anything that we ever said or 
thought than any Chinese jargon would 
resemble Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” He 
puts words into our mouths which were 
never uttered and which were never there 
to be uttered. And as if this was not bad 
enough, he puts an imaginary conversa- 
tion into this article. It was’strange that 
he could make up a conversation out of 
whole cloth when the conversation is 
printed in full in the document on the wet 
and dry hearings before the United States 
Senate, and can be found in Volume II, 
pages 1168-1171. 

{My testimony before the committee 
called their attention to the fact that 
there was a propaganda in Europe induc- 
ing wine growers and makers to come to 
the United States because prohibition was 
a joke and they could get rich in a year. 
Mr. Reed asked how I knew this, and I 
was telling about bringing over to him the 
documents that would convince him. 
Here at our office we have, first of all, 
newspaper clippings where a New York 
daily publishes a Paris edition and in its 
wet propaganda makes the suggestion that 
any good wine maker can go to the United 
States and be rich in a year as the prohibi- 
tion law over there is a joke. Then, that 
there are letters from our agents relating 
similar statements, in which they write to 
us that they have made poor people in 
Italy believe that bootlegging in the 
United States offers special inducements, 
and so on. 

Q@Mr. Merz refers to this and says that 
when I was asked, “Who does the bring- 
ing of these people?” I replied, “Immigra- 
tion agents.” The words “immigration 
agents” were never used or thought of and 
the putting of those words in my mouth is 
a species of about as low a type of mis- 
representing another man’s views in order 
to make a point of his own as the periodical 


literature of our day could furnish. He goes 
on to comment that my reply was, “I 
have been told.” I search the stenogra- 
pher’s report, as published by the United 
States Senate, in vain for any such words 
or thoughts. The conversation finally ended 
by my statement that it is unnecessary to 
advertise thus and that we have plenty of 
evidence that they do. Senator Reed says, 
“T don’t think they do. It is wholly unnec- 
essary.” That ends the conversation, but 
your writer winds it up with this fiction — 
“The witness doesn’t know; still he has 
been told.” 

In the same issue, and evidently with 
this contribution in mind, you have an 
editorial on “The Church in Politics.” 
Will you allow me to state that, although 
my name heads that article as the leader of 
our Church in its political activities, that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is not in 
politics; that it makes no choices between 
parties or between candidates; that it 
never asks a dollar of government money 
for sectarian appropriations; that it never 
spends a minute getting government posi- 
tions for Methodists; that it seeks no secu- 
lar arm of power for its church, and that 
it does nothing not guaranteed to it as a 
right in the First Article of the Bill of 
Rights. 

{The presence of our Board for the pro- 
motion of temperance, prohibition, and 
public morals does not tend to the support 
of a religious establishment by public 
funds. It does not interfere with any other 
form of worship. It does not “endorse” or 
“ban” candidates. It does make known to 
its constituency the attitude of public men 
toward the moral problems for which the 
Church stands, and, without seeking any 
establishment of our religion, we do use the 
free exercise thereof and the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. Everything we do to promote our 
cause, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, can be included in this declaration 
of rights which was put into the Constitu- 
tion, not as a restriction of religion, but 
as the protection of the rights of the people. 

CiarENCcE True WILSON. 


N examination of the official printed 
record of Senate hearings fails to 
convince us that Mr. Merz has made any 
error in reporting either the words or the 
sense of Dr. Wilson’s remarks. Dr. Wilson 
had made the statement that “they are 
bringing men over who at once go into the 
liquor business as bootleggers.” 


Senator REED. Well, do you say that 
they are bringing them over for this pur- 
pose? 

Dr. Wison. I have no doubt about that 
from information that I have. 

Senator REED. Well, do you know that? 

Dr. Witson. Yes, I practically know 
that. 


So much of Dr. Wilson’s testimony, Mr. 
Merz quoted exactly. How or why it 


should be termed an “imaginary conversa- 
tion,” we are at a loss to understand. 
There. followed two pages of testimony in 
which Senator Reed and Dr. Wilson 
fenced with regard to what the latter’ 
meant by the “liquor interests” which he 
alleged had agents abroad who were at- 
tempting to induce men to come here for 


the purpose of bootlegging. Then: 


Senator REED. Now why would it be 
necessary to do that (induce foreigners to 
come to this country) when there are thou- 
sands of people in this country who have 
just come from these various countries? 

Dr. Witson. You know we have immi- 
gration agents over there, lots of them, 
who get percentages, who get money to 
bring people for various reasons . . 

Senator Reep. To induce people to 
come here? 

Dr. Witson. They tell people about 
the advantages of America, and bring 
them over here; get them to come. 

Senator Reep. Bring them over? 

Dr. Witson. That has been going on 
for a generation. And it may be that they 
are the ones that are doing most of the 
talking, but there is no doubt about the 
fact that they are using the inducement 
over there that they can come to this 
country and bootleg. 


In the light of the above, we wonder 
how Dr. Wilson can maintain that “The 
words ‘immigration agents’ were never 
used or thought of.” 

So far as the editorial to which Dr. 
Wilson refers is concerned, there is a nice 
definition concerned, no doubt, as to just 
what fact constitutes the entrance of a 
church into politics. We have never 
charged the Methodist Episcopal Church 
with any of the particular courses which 
he says his church does not take. We leave 
it to more astute minds, however, to dis- 
cover the difference between making 
known that a candidate stands for certain 
principles which the church espouses, and 
indorsing him. And we leave others to 
discover why such a course does not inject 
the church into politics. 

When the political candidacies of men 
who espouse certain causes are fought by 
a church because it happens to oppose 
those causes, then we believe that church 
has entered politics. That the church does 
not say, “This man must be defeated,” 
but rather, simply states his views, seems 
to us to be begging the question. In the 
end, the fact remains that the church has 
set about to defeat a man through propa- 
ganda because he does not represent its 
ideas, just as the Republican party sets 
about to defeat a Democrat because he 
represents a different ideology. The fact 
and the procedure are the same. 
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Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
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T. M. HELMER 
| Hannaford North Dakota 
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The Chinese Shadow Show 
(Continued from page 364) 


Chinese merchants at the jetty side for 
tea, silks, and porcelains in exchange for 
European luxuries British trade with 
China has prospered. World commerce 
with Cathay was made possible largely 
through those intrepid English pioneers 
whose treaties with emperors and their 
viceroys reduced intangible favor and 
protection to terms of economic exchange, 
best expressed in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. It is only natural, therefore, that 
the Chinese ports of entry now known as 
“treaty ports” should have a distinct 
British flavor. Too great credit cannot 
be given to British industry and initiative 
during the past fifty years for the con- 
version of Shanghai from a squalid, evil- 
reputed settlement on a mud flat to one 
of the most beautiful as well as one of the 
most powerful commercial capitals in 
the world today. 

British tonnage operating within the 
territorial waters of China surpasses that 
of any other foreign nation and even 
exceeds the Chinese, excepting from this 
category, of course, the native junks. 
British bottoms bring more freight to 
China and carry more from China than 
the vessels of any other country. 

Until quite recently London was the 
acknowledged silver market of the world. 
What more natural, therefore, than that 
British banks should be the strongest 
financial institutions in China both in 
point of capitalization and in point of 
committments. British banks, however, 
do not rely solely upon foreign trade 
but owe their success to the large propor- 
tion of Chinese depositors who prefer to 
entrust both savings and business check- 
ing accounts to foreign supervision 
rather than to their own native banks, 
whose resources may be commandeered 
at the whim of a political leader. 

Unlike Russia, France, or Japan, 
British interests are not grouped within 
an easily defined locale. From the original 
sphere of influence in the Yangtze valley 
British investments have been extended 
under the republic west to Chungking 
1,200 miles up the Yangtze, north to 
Mukden, the capital of Manchuria, and 
south to Canton, the hot-bed of revolution. 

Today we have the spectacle of two 
great Chinese armies, totaling more than 
1,000,000 men, bitterly engaged in civil 
war. Both armies are supplied with foreign 
arms, ammunition, and equipment and a 
large percentage of their officers are 
foreign trained. These armies are the 
marionettes of the international shadow 
show, the proprietors of which are doing 
their utmost to keep their mailed fists 
out of the pitiless beam of public opinion. 
The foreign chancelleries of the major 
powers are well aware that there is en- 
tirely too much dry tinder in the whole 
Chinese situation and _ consequently 








have gone a great deal farther than 
ordinary diplomatic dictates require in 
order to conciliate the Chinese. Only one 
more spark is needed to set off another 
world conflagration. If peace negotiations 
fail, the proprietors of this shadow show 
may be terrified by the Frankenstein 
monster they have created. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 356) 


all Federal appointments. The fight over 
the nominees for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission proves a case in point. 

Just before the close of the last session 
President Coolidge sent to the Senate the 
names of the five new radio commission- 
ers. In the four years he has been in the 
White House he never made a better 
selection from every viewpoint. The men 
he picked were eminently fitted for the 
task for which they were named. They 
were impartial. They were expert. From 
everybody who knew anything about the 
appointees came commendation. 

A small group in the Senate would 
allow only three members of the board 
to be confirmed and now the other two 
must wait until December. The reason 
for the nonaction of the Senate was the 
antipathy, if not open hatred, of Senators 
Watson of Indiana and Dill of Washington 
to Secretary of Commerce Hoover. The 
Dill bill was written with the sole purpose 
of taking control of radio away from 
Hoover. Opposition to the confirmation 
of Messrs. Caldwell and Bellows as radio 
commissioners rested on the fear that Mr. 
Hoover had had a hand in their selection. 

This proves one of the many incidents 
from which it can be argued that the 
Senate of today is far exceeding its 
Constitutional duty of giving “advice 
and consent” to executive nominations 
and is using its prerogative to further 
petty and personal spites against the 
President and members of his Cabinet. 
On many occasions the Senate makes a 
Federal appointment the means of raising 
political issues with which to harass and 
embarrass the member of the opposite 
party who resides in the White House. 
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THE ANCIENT LOWLY 
An authoritative history of Labor from 
the dawn of civilization to the time of 
Constantine; shows how primitive Christi- 
anity was allied to the labor organizations. 
Ample proofs for the author’s startling 
conclusions. Cloth, two large volumes, 
$5.00 postpaid. 
Catalog free 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. 

335 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Students are particularly interested in watching 
the changes in fashion — whether of clothes, houses, 
automobiles, speech, or whatnot. We catch the 
enthusiasm of the hour and march exultantly with 
the procession. But we soon get tired; we are a bit 
weary of the cross-word puzzle. Just now everybody 
is submitting to everybody else a formidable list of 
questions — What Do You Know? There is a wealth 
of facts in this issue of THe INDEPENDENT. A com- 
mittee of students might be appointed to phrase a 
list of twenty questions on selected articles, to be 
answered by a single word or a short phrase. The 
class could be given two days to prepare for 
the quiz. On the appointed day, the leader asks the 
questions, and each student writes down his answers. 
Papers may then be exchanged and immediately 
graded on a percentage scale. It is an interesting 
game. Try it — and discuss its value. 

Are More Crercy Neepep? 1. What does Dr. 
Richelsen say about the honesty of using certain 
statistics to prove a point and omitting other com- 
plementary statistics which have a vital bearing 
on the conclusions to be reached? 2. Has Protestant- 
ism in America more clergy in proportion to 
membership than the Roman Catholic Church? 
3. If the supply of Protestant clergy ceased until the 
present numbers were reduced by over a hundred 
and nine thousand, explain why the result would be 
beneficial to Protestantism. 

Back Stace 1n Wasuincton. Look up the text 
in our Constitution and study it in the light of the 
essayist’s data and discussion. Consider the matter 
from a personal standpoint. Were you a Senator, 
what responsibility would you feel in voting to 
confirm a Presidential appointment? In view of the 
facts here presented, for example, would you have 
cast your vote for or against the confirmation of 
Charles B. Warren for Attorney-General of the 
United States? 

Tue CHINESE SHADOW Suow. 1. In what way are 
you surprised in the first four paragraphs of this 
article? Comment on the effect of this type of intro- 
duction. 2. Note the careful manner in which the 
writer has preserved the shadow-show simile 
throughout his discussion of Oriental affairs. What, 
in the Chinese political situation, corresponds to 
the proprietors of the shadowgraph? Their hands 
and voices? The stage? The puppets? The spotlight? 
The curtain? The audience? The admission fee? 
3. Study the Oriental aims and interests of each of 
the four rival nations— Russia, Japan, Great 
Britain, and France. In what ways do they coincide? 
In what ways do they conflict? How is each nation 
going about to secure its own ends in China and 
defeat the purposes of the others? Which one seems 
to you to be working with the most laudable mo- 
tives? The least laudable? Why do you think so? 
4. What parts do Young China and the Chinese 
people as a whole play in this great drama? 5. Do 
the views in this article coincide with those you had 
formed concerning the Chinese situation? 
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GREENWICH 


Beautiful White Colonial residence, in highly 
restricted locality. 4 Master bedrooms, 2 Master 
baths, Servant’s room and bath. Ample grounds, 
shrubbery. Garage. 
Price $40,000. Terms. 
WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Realtor 
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FOR SALE OR RENT 
ON RANGELEY LAKE 


Furnished 7-room cottage. Bath, open fire, bathing 
beach, electric lights, ice, wood, boat, canoe. Very at- 
tractive. Beautifully located. 
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SPORTSMAN 


 apenen the many good things to be found 
behind Guy Arnoux’s cover design for the 
April issue of this new sports magazine are 
Frederic Mathews’ article on the exotic sport 
of pigsticking with illustrations by Paul Brown; 
W. A. MacDonald’s graphic account of the 
Eastern International Dog Sled Derby at 
Quebec; Sir Alan Cobham’s prophetic ‘‘Speed- 
ing Round the World in a Day”; Captain V. A. 
Cazalet’s review of the British Squash Racquets 
Team’s visit; Harry W. Lacy’s detailed story 
of the season’s great dog shows with a full page 
of charming Westminster sketches by C. W. 
Anderson; Peter Burnaugh’s “Pastures of 
Greatness”; A. Wallis Myers’ “Davis Cup 
Reminiscences”’; Paul Hollister’s “‘No-Gentle- 
manly Game of Golf”; Pinckney McLean’s 
history of the Maryland Hunt Cup; Leroy W. 
Hutchins’ “Lesson for Yachtsmen in the Flying 
Bird’’; Robert F. Kelley’s ‘‘ Victory Sweeps of 
1927”; ten amazing photographs of the Sport- 
ing ’Nineties; F. J. Marshall’s page on chess; 
and Gluyas Williams’ amusing series, “The 
Sportsman’s Progress.”? And in addition, de- 
partmental pages on gun and game notes, 
motoring, golf, yachting, polo, dogs in the field, 
a review of the Southern race tracks, The Sports- 
man’s Almanac, and complete sport records for 


February, 1927: 
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T TOOK COURAGE —to start this new 
SPORTSMAN. The s@me sort of courage that you 
need to take a blihd jump on a right-minded 

mount who wouldn’t balk any sort of jump — but 
who would be perfectly willing to crack up with you. 


But THE Sportsman took the jump, landed in 
stride, and is goimg .. . 


The proprietors of this refreshing new journal of 
gentlemen’s sports are themselves competitors in 
their own right: amateurs in sport, though profes- 
sionals in the business of editing a rich and intelli- 
gent paper. 


They have no pontifical notions concerning the 
interlocking grip; Cruickshank’s putting stance is 
of small concern to THE SportsMAN. But where im- 
portant and untainted amateur sport competes, 
Tue SportTsMAN is to be found observing. . . . He 
goes down to the sea in ships, up for Kodiak bear, 
out for football, and in for everything. 


Sport lovers have already cried “‘ Played indeed!”’ 
to the newcomer. Subscriptions from important 
sportsmen have startled the editors —who are. 
humanly eager. [f you want to know the calibre 
of THE SportsMAN, glance at its Advisory Board. 


Hopart Ames, Authority on Field Trials 


J. F. Byers, Former President U.S. Golf Association, Racing 


Commanber R. E. Byrn, Polar Explorer and Aviator 
RoBert W. Emmons, II, Yachting 
Rosert A. Garpner, Captain Walker Cup Team 


ADMIRAL Cary T. Grayson, Breeder of Horses 


W. A. Harriman, Polo Racing 

Francis Peasopy, Rowing (Cambridge, Leander) 

Harry WorcesTER Smit, Eminent Sportsman 

Louts E. Sropparp, Chairman U.S. Polo Association 

Lewis S. THompson, Eminent Sportsman and Expert Shot 

Henry G. Vaucuan, M. F. H. Norfolk Hunt, Secretary 
M. F. H. Association 

BAYARD WarRkEN, Breeder of Champion Dogs 

J. Watson WEss, International Poloist, M. F. H. 

R. Norris Witutams, Captain Davis Cup Team 


pe PAPER has a flavor. Its brave pictures and 


amiable text compose into something unlike 
any journal of sports you ever read... it will 
go along with you to the great affairs of sport, 
watch you as you compete, and replay the contest 
with you. ... Already Tue Sportsman is a fat 
paper, and apt to slide easily from your hands to 
the floor, far late in the evening, as you dream back 
across the playing field. 

The news stands and clubs have it. But for those 
more expansively inclined it may be well to mur- 
mur that the year’s subscription is Six Dollars, the 
price per copy is fifty cents, the address at left, 
and the United States mails are functioning splen- 
didly. Pray act — and without stirring from your 
chair, you may Command the open spaces. 


The coupon on the left, filled in 
and mailed will do the trick 











